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HENRY MOORE: THE RECLINING FIGURE 
FREDERICK 8. WIGHT 


“There are two particular motives or subjects which I have constantly used in 
my sculpture in the last twenty years; they are the ‘Reclining Figure’ idea and 
the ‘Mother and Child’ idea.’’! 

The Reclining Figure which Moore immediately characterizes as an “‘obses- 
sion” began life with the bulky blocked-in forms of the sculptor’s early manner. 
The influence of Pre-Columbian Art is palpable; Moore is pressing pre-existent 
forms into his service. But after 1930 Moore’s style crystallizesand theseulptor’s 
special characteristics emerge. For these the Reclining Figure is the principal 
vehicle: the torso becomes increasingly cavernous and hollowed away to allow 
for an interplay between external and internal forms. This erosion that attacks 
the Reclining Figure is appropriately more drastic in wood and in the molded 
lead and bronze than in the resistant stone, and it is carried furthest in the draw- 
ings. Inevitably we move away from naturalism. ‘‘My sculpture is becoming 
less representational, less outwardly a visual copy, and so what some people would 
-all more abstract; but only because in this way I can present the human psy- 
chological context of my work with the greatest clearness and intensity.’” 

Yet at a certain point in this development a reversion to, or a reachievement 
of naturalism occurs. The Madonna and Child of St. Mathew’s Church at 
Northampton (1943-44) and the memorial Reclining Figure for Dartington Hall 
in South Devon (1945-46) are Moore’s most naturalistic works. It will be 
insisted that the naturalism of these statues is a concession to a general public, 
and Moore seems to feel that some explanation is in order. He is quoted as 
saying that the modern artist should ‘“‘meet the subject half-way’’—about every 
three years—‘‘to prove to himself that he can face the problem of realism in 
art.’ But the fact is that Moore has been able to achieve naturalism, whatever 
the occasion, and has incorporated in it with no loss of impact the special quality 
or feeling in his work. 

Now the large elm wood Reclining Figure of the Buchholz Gallery (Fig. 1) 
is contemporary with the Dartington Hall figure (Fig. 2). They are com- 

1 Herbert Read, Henry Moore, Sculpture and Drawings. P. xxxiv. 

2 Herbert Read, Henry Moore: Notes on Sculpture. P. xiii. 

3 John D. Morse, ‘““Henry Moore Comes to America.’? Magazine of Art, March ’47, 


p. 100. 
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plementaries, as James Johnson Sweeney makes clear; one compensates for the 
other. Moore appears to have broken his uneasy equilibrium between the 
abstract and the naturalistic, and each piece gains when one aspect is allowed to 
dominate. We suspect that ‘‘what some people would call more abstract”’ is 
concentrated in a relatively pure form in the elm wood, and that the carving 
will eventually help us to discover just what may be the “human psychological 
context”? which Moore undertakes to present. 

We know what we mean by the naturalistic in a common sense way. But what 
is it that people call abstract? Moore himself insists that there is hardly a piece 
of his work that is completely abstract—that is to say, unrecognizable. Even 
his Square Form (1936) is to be identified by touch. ‘‘Feel how it comes up and 
out, like a torso expanding into a chest. 


295 


Let us be still more sweeping, if it is 
only to-re-arrange our terms, and deny that there is any such thing as abstract 
art in a non-representational sense. Every image must then be conscious or 
unconscious representation. Practically speaking, an image that is naturalistic 
is obviously largely conscious, while an abstract image is largely suppressed. 


Since no image is free of some penumbra of subconscious significance it follows 
that the most naturalistic art is always to some degree abstract; at the other end 
of the scale, no image is so obscured or abstract (as some people would call it) 
that it is free from the elements of recognition. 

Indeed, very strange forms are usually much more like what they represent 
than we at first suspect, and once they are recognized they appear quite obvious. 
This is reasonable enough: they were only distorted sufficiently to effect their 
disguise, and the curiously vacant word “abstract” is surely part of that disguise; 
it is for this reason that we must set it aside. 

If this appears to the reader to be mere juggling with definitions, so much the 
better—he shares the writer’s view of the abstract. With this behind us we are 
free to go after the “psychological context” in order to read the plastic com- 
munication. 


II 


Moore’s father was a miner. The analogy between this primitive skill and 
Moore’s highly penetrative and cavern-making sculpture has not escaped notice, 
particularly since Moore prefers to cut away than to build up, and is willing to 
warp the human frame with the hardness of the material rather than to pretend 
that the material is soft. We have heard the criticism that Moore’s figures have 
no soft parts or textures; the obvious answer is that no soft parts have been left. 
They have been carved away. Moore eviscerates his figure. Especially the 
chest tends to be carved out altogether until nothing is left but a stirrup-shaped 
form connecting head and shoulders to the rest of the trunk. The chest of course 

‘ James Johnson Sweeney, Henry Moore. Pp. 86-87. 

5 John D. Morse, ‘‘Henry Moore Comes to America.’’ Magazine of Art, March ’47, pp. 
47, 100. 

6 The writer is bridging here an intermediate step: certain symbols place the emphasis on 
one or more aspects or characteristics rather than on the total form, and as such are de- 
scriptive; in a sense they are a concrete form of language. Moore’s work is full of such 
imagery; but it is not the subject of our present study. 
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100 FREDERICK S. WIGHT 


is the most hollow part of the body; it is literally a box of air which gives a hollow 
sound when struck, and it is instinctive honesty on Moore’s part to insist that it 
is to be treated as empty space. It is as though the stone or wood rang hollow 
and it was irresistible for the sculptor to go on in. (And just as Moore breaks 
in to the chest cavity, so he is invited by the cavities of the head; he drills into the 
pupils of the eyes, makes a gash for the mouth, and finally opens or slots the 
skull.) 

But this mining into the cavity of the chest because it is hollow is the least 
profound of the sculptor’s subconscious interests. Subconscious imagery has 
the concentrated power to express many emotions at once, and often quite con- 
trary ones, as we shall see. The chest, or breast, is the feeding ground of the 
child, and it is only natural from the child’s point of view that it should be eaten 
away. Of Moore’s two “obsessions” the Mother and Child and the Reclining 
‘Figure, the latter is the more eroded, since the sculptor has not provided the 
woman with a child image, a part which he reserves for himself. 

Through the procession of the reclining figures we see the results of this internal 
festival; but when we come to our 1945-46 Reclining Figure we surprise a palpable 
image of some enormous slug (at once foetus, child and lover) burrowing with a 
teredo-like preoccupation; while the woman’s head, with no other feature than 
a slotted mouth, yet manages an expression of satiety. This inward feeding 
image is even more explicit in the preliminary indications carved on the flank 
of the elm wood block. 

But of course this dim impression of more than one figure present has been 
developing like a slow gestation through the series of reclining figures. Our 
elm wood figure is not as novel as we thought: a quick glance at a photograph of 
the Albright Gallery’s elm wood figure (Fig. 3, 1935) suggests that we are seeing 
the same forms from the other side. The further arm, the hip bone, and two 
legs are a much more naturalistic head, trunk and arm of a second figure whose 
head reclines on the woman’s breast. 

May we conclude that Moore’s Reclining Figure takes such forms as the psyche 
of the child wishes and shows the results of the child’s activity? As it develops 
we see it as a more suppressed, and less complete Mother and Child group, in 
which the sculptor—and therefore the beholder—is closely incorporated. By 
the time we reach our elm wood figure the “Reclining Figure idea’ and the 
“Mother and Child idea,” Moore’s two “obsessions,” are confessed to be one and 
the same. We are now well beneath the rationalization through which Moore 
expresses his preference for the Reclining Figure as a subject. It ‘can recline 
on any surface. It is free and stable at the same time. It fits my belief that 
sculpture should be permanent, should last for eternity. Also, it has repose. 
It suits me—if you know what I mean.” 

To find out why proneness suits him, and to know what he means, we will 
have to find out what eternity means to him. 


III 


We have been dealing with a very condensed image. There must be more than 
one way of looking at it; more than one level of interpretation. We turn away 
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from the theme of infantile cannibalism with the feeling that this is not the 
deepest stratum: there is more suppressed and more profound emotion to be 
uncovered. 

These reclining figures of Moore’s, and it were well now to include those 
stretched out in the underground in the sketchbook, have a curious air of being 
aroused to a different sort of life than ours, to be looking about after a revival 
from a trance. They have a static life more intense than ours, that is devoid of 
incident. Their clothes (in the drawings) are cerements. They have the 
Lazarus look; they are brought like Alcestis from the grave. Moore is dealing 
here with mortality and immortality, or so it seems to the writer. 

If this is not mere rhetoric, the image, although subconscious, must be con- 
crete; it must show what it means. Now there is a stage in the wastage beyond 
death of which we carefully avoid the sight. The harder tissues, tendons and 
bones are all that is left; the soft tissues are gone. The body fights a slow 
rearguard action, such as it did alive in the Biichenwald photographs. This 
charnel house effect haunts the Shelter Perspective drawing, is striking in the 
Drawings for Sculpture, parched away as the figures are to mere tendon and bone, 
and is overwhelming in the Drawing for Sculpture in Metal (Fig. 4) and Ideas for 
Metal and Wire Sculpture. Here is a steady progression toward the boneyard 
in the most literal sense. 

We have already touched on the connection between Moore’s work and mining, 
With some embarrassment because of its obviousness; it is a corollary that the 
figures in the underground are in the mine as well as in a more organic cavern. 
But are they not also in the grave—is not the mine the grave for Moore? It 
is interesting that he did not go down a mine until 1942 when he made the mine 
drawings at Herbert Read’s suggestion after Read had seen the underground 
drawings of 1941. Since the men in Moore’s family were miners one would have 
thought the mine would have been his earliest curiosity. But apparently he 
avoided the place, just as he avoided male figures’. That the men of his family 
were better off down the mine out of the way seems to have been the compelling 
and entirely natural feeling. But this consignment of the male forebears to 
arth must have buried within it its own resistances; one suspects that Moore 
is drawn toward this deep theme of death in an obscure effort to right the parental 
balance. He is absorbed by the mystery of the living dead because a father 
image is at work alive underground. 

Moore speaks of his own experience in the mine as ‘“‘making many things clear 
about my own childhood.’’® But the literal mine drawings are not very interest- 
ing. One cannot help feeling that Moore had already made the mine drawings 

7 Our illustration should be viewed in connection with the more familiar Crowd Looking 
at a Tied-up Object, 1942, watercolor 16” x°22”, Collection Sir Kenneth Clark, London; 
which in turn should be juxtaposed with Two Stone Forms, 1936. Drawing (22” x 15”) 
wash and pen, Collection Sir Kenneth Clark. One has the impression, in the last named 
work, of a derrick at a pithead which is also a skull. This masculine mine symbol (all the 
rest is hidden) seems not too remote from the Tied-up Object, which in the reproduced draw- 
ing (Fig. 5) falls into perspective as the banished paternal background while the child claims 
the full attention of the women of the house. 

8 Letters from Henry Moore to James Johnson Sweeney. 
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when he did the underground series, and that he was working with just that 
amount of emotional disguise which he needs to bring out of himself his best 
work. 

When Moore speaks, at his most serious, of the Madonna and Child: ‘I have 
tried to give a sense of complete easiness and repose, as though the Madonna 
could stay in that position forever (as being in stone, she will have to do),’’’ 
is not this funereal language, does it not express a primeval feeling about the 
dead? But the Madonna is also very much alive, for this death theme is only 
half a theme: it is death and immortality which is Moore’s preoccupation. 

After all, the sculptor strives harder for immortality than other artists, and 
Moore is particularly concerned with immovability, permanence and eternity. 
If this is to be expressed in powerful subconscious terms, then physical death 
must be faced. One must look into the pit in order to look beyond. This is 
utterly alien to the American attitude toward death, which is to see without 
seeing, as though death were an undesired acquaintance who could be cut. 
Moore, on the other hand, strives to let death pass over his work like a breaking 
wave. And it must be remembered that his figures, being in stone, are their 
own monuments. They are born with the bleared surprised look of the moldering 
stone sepulchral images in British churches over which time has already passed. 
They rise solemnly to life. Moore’s deepest theme is resurrection. 

Moore’s attitude toward death and resurrection is a quite British attitude, and 
here lie his especial strengths and his limitations. He selects his candidates for 
resurrection. It is the mother and child in whom his desire for immortality is 
vested. They must live as spiritual symbols; but it is plain that all others die. 
This is far from conceptual immortality in a universal Latin sense; it is older, 
more limited, of greater strength. 

Again, death as Moore represents it in his mummy-like figures should be 
macabre, but it is striking the extent to which Moore has disinfected revulsion 
away. He gives no shock; he would be a greater man if he did on occasion. But 
his forms are eternally suave and controlled. It is hard to credit that anything 
so balanced and unstrident could be rooted in death and resurrection. Grief, 
despair, hope and faith, however deep, put in a seemly and controlled appearance. 

But that is precisely the look of death in England. The social rhythm is so 
long that it spans generations. Eighteenth century figures are incredibly remote 
to Americans; for the British they exist as a populous world in easy communica- 
tion with the present, the nearest outpost of the living past. 

The national church is floored with graves, it is built on the serene acceptance of 
the dead underfoot; for the Englishman the easy unrepugnant moldering of the 
dead exhales a rich philosophic savor. It is not precisely the savor of Christian- 
ity, but of a deep national faith which has found expression in Christianity. 
Moore seems to be steeped in this tempered tribal religious feeling. His sculp- 
ture is always something less than dramatic; it is elegiac. It is filled with faith, 
but in a British, not a universal sense. There is nothing as sweeping as judgment 
day in Moore. He quite simply wants a particular image, a maternal and 
perhaps a national image to survive. 


® Herbert Read, Henry Moore, Sculpture and Drawings. P. xxxiv. 
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This is a strong, concrete theme, finite, insular, free from any of the connota- 
tions of the word “‘abstract,” which suggests, if anything, conceptions, universals. 
Moore is more of a national artist, less of a universal one than at first appears. 
The least finite quality in Moore is his sense of time. But in this he is most 
British. The British have a deeper reverence for time than other peoples, and 
herein lies Moore’s strength. 


IN MEMORY OF MAX DESSOIR 
KAARLE 8. LAURILA! 


Today a telegram from Berlin announced the death of Max Dessoir on July 
19th, in Hessen, where he had lived with his wife, after the bombing of his 
dwelling and the loss of all his worldly possessions in Berlin. 

Max Dessoir was an outstanding figure in philosophy and aesthetics, not only 
in Germany but in the whole cultural world. He was born in Berlin in 1867 
and was 80 years old last February, so he had a long lifetime of experience. He 
lived in Berlin and was associated with the University of Berlin most of his life. 
In 1933 he retired, but lectured until the summer of 1935. In 1934 he visited 
Turku and Helsinki, lecturing and demonstrating his theories. 

Max Dessoir was intensely interested in two fields, psychology and aesthetics. 
He was particularly interested in parapsychology. In these fields, he did original 
investigation and produced some significant works: among them a bibliography 
on hypnotism, a study of Das Doppel Ich and above all Vom Jenseits der Seele. 
He also investigated normal psychology. He wrote two books on the history of 
this field, Geschichte der neuen Deutschen Psychologie (1894) and later, in 1911, 
Abriss einer Geschichte der Psychologie. In 1923, he published Vom Dieseits der 
Seele: Psychologische Briefe, which was intended as a completion of the afore- 
mentioned work Vom Jenseits der Seele. 

Dessoir’s most important works are in the field of aesthetics. For his doctor’s 
dissertation, he worked on the subject of Karl Philipp Moritz als Aesthetiker. 
Later he published in yearbooks other aesthetic studies, such as Beitrége zur 
Aesthetik. In 1906 appeared his most important work, Aesthetik und allgemeine 
Kunstwissenschaft, which in 1923 went into its second printing. After that, 
Dessoir published many other aesthetic studies and explained his aesthetic 
theories at many meetings and congresses. But his most important work gives 
a comprehensive picture of his philosophy and aesthetics. 

Dessoir believed that aesthetics, conceived in the traditional way, cannot satis- 
factorily explain the most important field of aesthetics: that is, art. To explain 
it one needs scientific art knowledge, which Dessoir called allgemeine Kunstwissen- 

1 Translated by Prof. Gertrude Saastamoinen of Western Reserve University from an 


article in Finnish, sent to this Journal by the author. Under the title, Max Dessoirin 
muistoksi, it appeared in the Helsinki Unsi Suomi (New Finland), Aug. 14, 1947. 
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schaft. He showed that art and creation do not become completely clear if you 
explain art in terms of beauty only. 

Dessoir is quite right in criticizing this abstract approach to beauty. But he 
is mistaken when he draws the conclusion that aesthetics can not satisfactorily 


Max DEssorr 
(1867-1947) 
IN HIS EIGHTIETH YEAR 


explain a work of art without a new, separate science of art or a new terminology. 
You do not need this. Aesthetics can explain art, not in terms of the old aes- 
thetics of beauty, but only through experience, the only comprehensible basis 
for aesthetics. 
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On the basis of his publications, Dessoir became prominent in promoting inter- 
national organizations. As an organizer he became internationally famous. In 
1906, Max Dessoir published the first magazine on theory of aesthetics, Zeit- 
schrift fur Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, which he worked on until 
1937, when Richard Miiller-Freienfels took over the editorship. He continued 
its publication until 1943, when the paper shortage made it impossible to continue 
its publication, of course, by the order of the government. Dessoir’s publication 
has had great meaning for aestheticians. It has meant a great deal to have 
Dessoir’s magazine to promote the study of aesthetics. The 37 years of its 
publication are a veritable wellspring of information for anyone interested in 
aesthetics. 

Another of Max Dessoir’s ventures which came to have a large international 
following was the establishment of the Society for the Study of Aesthetics. This 
he started in 1908 for the benefit of those interested in the study of aesthetics in 
Berlin. In 1913, this group established the first world congress for aesthetics. 
The soul and leader was Dessoir himself, as he was of all succeeding meetings in 
Berlin. This society established by Dessoir enlarged later into an international 
organization. In all these affairs, Dessoir was the leader. It seemed that he was 
born to lead the workers of other countries into this group organization. 

Four aesthetic congresses were held in Germany under the leadership of 
Dessoir. Then came the Nazi regime, under which a congress of this kind was 
unthinkable. Then the French took over. A Sorbonne professor, Victor Basch, 
took over the leadership and called a meeting in Paris in the summer of 1937. 
Since a philosophy congress and World’s Fair were being held in Paris at the same 
time, the attendance was very large at the aesthetics congress. But the creator 
of this organization and its internationally famous leader, Max Dessoir, could not 
get permission from his government to attend, although many other German 
scholars were there. 

Finally, a few words must be said about Max Dessoir’s teaching in the Univer- 
sity. In this respect, I can speak about him from the background of my own 
experience. Dessoir was a very generous teacher. Because he was not so full 
of his own subject matter and his own ideas as subject-matter specialists often are, 
he took time to listen to his students, to get acquainted with them, to study them 
and to help them. This kind of individual attention and education Max Dessoir 
gave to his students and I, for one, am deeply grateful for it. As a lecturer, also, 
Dessoir was excellent, and during his time one of the most brilliant lecturers in 
the German universities. He was not only himself a lecturer, but was interested 
in speech, as his 1940 publication on public speaking (Die Rede als Kunst) shows. 

In spite of the devastating war experience, his advancing age and his weakened 
body, this 80-year old ‘‘elder” worked vigorously until the end. He recently 
published some studies and had some in the process. Besides writing, he lectured 
at the University of Frankfort to an audience so large that it overflowed the 
auditorium. 

Max Dessoir did not build grand systems of aesthetics and philosophy, but he 
was keen-minded, a sensitive investigator, a wonderful university teacher, and a 
brilliant organizer. In the field of modern aesthetics, he was without doubt the 
most widely known. 





MAX DESSOIR 
THE CONTEMPLATION OF WORKS OF ART 
MAX DESSOIR* 


Interpretation is an essential part of philosophy. The philosopher has the 
right to interpret the aesthetic experience to himself and to others; it is his task 
to bring unity and order into the confused richness of our experiences, including 
aesthetic experiences. In a wider sense it is therefore a philosophical task, in 
a narrower sense a psychological task, to determine how one actually looks at 
works of art. It is obvious that there are serious obstacles to the accomplish- 
ment of this task. Children look at pictures in a manner different from that of 
adults; trained perception differs from untrained perception. As to the object, 
the differences between styles, periods, and nations are so great that the notion 
of a uniform perception may be excluded from the outset. However, this has 
not prevented people from investigating the problem in the hope of discovering 
some general conclusions despite the two-fold difficulty. 

In 1913 I published an article, “Uber das Beschreiben von Bildern’’} in which 
experiments with painters, art historians, and art experts were described. Pic- 
tures which were not known to those who took part in the experiment were shown 
for a second, then described, and, in particular cases, shown again for a second 
for purposes of checking. ‘After the first exposure, or at the latest after the 
second exposure, the subjects felt that they had grasped all the essentials, or at 
least all that can be apperceived in such a momentary experience. Since they 
had a convincing impression of a whole, it did not occur to them that anything 
of importance might be missing.”’ It was concluded “‘that from the very begin- 
ning a picture is perceived as a whole, some details of which are clearly grasped 
immediately.” ‘Despite all particularization of a progressing description the 
whole remains constantly present. One might say that even the smallest detail 
is not perceived by itself but within its context.” The natural perception of an 
adult who has had considerable experience with art proceeds from the whole to 
the parts. As a rule, this whole is determined by the content. ‘Even in the 
case of two or three subjects who had an immediate and strong experience of the 
slides as dark and light contrasts a desire was immediately felt for an explanation 
of what was represented.” ‘That which is representationally uninteresting is 
treated rather carelessly, for instance, the sky in a landscape by Hans Thoma— 
although it occupies nearly half of the space and contains a large cloud.” 

When one analyzes the results of such investigations, one gains an understand- 
ing of the natural process of the perception of pictures. At the very beginning 
the percipient has a subjective impression of a whole. It is analogous to meeting 
an unfamiliar person—before I recognize his features, or hear his voice, I sense 
something of his essential character (Wesen); I feel either indifferent, attracted 
or repulsed. It is amazing to observe how an art expert immediately senses 


* Translated by Helmut Hungerland from a manuscript in German, sent by the author 
in May, 1947. Its title is Ueber das Betrachten der Bildwerke. 

1 Revised edition published in Beitrdge zur Allgemeinen Kun stwissenschaft, Stuttgart 
1929, pp. 173-195. 
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whether or not a work of art which is shown to him is good. What he actually 
sees is perhaps nothing more than a radiant brightness, but he knows immediately 
that this is the clarity of a winter sky caught by the hand of an artist. Or he 
is gripped by a strong emotion, the content, origin and aim of which are dis- 
closed much later. But the emotion has been felt with all certainty. From there 
perception goes on to clarify this first impression and to justify it. Since one 
deals but rarely with simple structures (Gebilde) it is necessary to analyze and 
compare. The percipient wants to know above all what is represented; he seeks 
reality in the work of art, the world of objects in the world of appearance, the 
coherence of individual parts; and he is most strongly stimulated when he 
discovers men, events taking place between men, and relations to;men. That 
is quite in order, and has always been recognized in the general theory of art. 
One does not penetrate to the heart of art by means of aesthetizing (aesthe- 
tisieren). The specific content of the individual work occupies, as a matter of 
principle, a position of prime importance because it is the basis for the form. 
The relationship is similar to that between body and soul; there is clearly a 
difference in essence between them, but without the body the soul would not be 
what’ it is. If, in the apprehension of pictures of past periods, the wish arises 
for historical understanding, one should, as a rule, begin with the content, because 
the content designates immediately period and region of origin. However, I 
have no intention to advocate here a purely historical judgment, because such 
a judgment will always be a tangential judgment. 

In the apprehension of a content of a picture, what is there is registered. The 
question arises, in what sequence and to what degree of precision the inventory 
of components should be apprehended. 

First, it seem certain that any existence or event which is found in the work of 
art is perceived within the structure and the context of the picture. Borderline 
vases in which the picture is mistaken for reality need not worry us. More in- 
structive are those borderline cases in which one can read like writing the events 
taking place on the picture plane, especially if legends are woven into the unity of 
pictorial representation. In the pictures of some of the Dutch painters, es- 
pecially van der Goes, we read the content practically automatically from left 
to right, and become clearly aware of a block if the content of the picture is 
depicted from right to left. Here an original behavior pattern of man reasserts 
itself. It is said of contemporary Arabs that they are practically incapable of 
seeing two-dimensional representations as a picture. For instance, cliffs with 
drawings are to them simply hedschera magtuba, i.e. cliffs upon which there is 
writing. Since the 17th century, aristocratic Dutchmen have had their reception 
rooms decorated with tiles on which easily understandable events were depicted. 
These decorations were supposed to be apprehended successively according to 
their content. Seventy years ago, I had an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the family tree of the master of a house by means of the panels in his dining 
room; pictures of his ancestors and events from their lives were painted on about 
thirty panels for the enlightenment of the observer. I remember that the in- 
scriptions appeared to me, a boy, as important as the shapes and colours. But 
also in the fine arts of the Romanesque and Gothic periods, for instance, the 
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events in the picture need to be read. In the case of easel paintings this has 
changed since the Renaissance. However, the objects of the minor arts of the 
Renaissance require expressly that the content be experienced together with the 
inscriptions. On the back of a medal are to be seen the head of a horse, below 
it a sword, and to the side, a small book. It is delightful to see how these objects 
which are alien to each other are treated as signs of equal importance. 

The situation seems to be as follows: the total impression (Gesamtstimmung) 
which arises at the very beginning, and which contains in its core already some 
of the essentials, is followed by the desire for understanding. Needless to say, 
this does not mean understanding of physical or historical facts; if one investi- 
gates a landscape painting in: order to find out what kind of trees grow in the 
Rhine valley, or a battle-scene in order to discover what kind of weapons were 
used a hundred years ago, one is not engaged in appreciating art. More subtle 
and more dangerous, and more in need of refutation is the erroneous assumption 
that the work of art should evoke auto-aesthesia (Selbstgenuss). There are ad- 
mittedly works of art which cannot be fully experienced without felt bodily 
tension and excitement; sculpture demands that we empathize the rhythm of the 
naked limbs. The sculpture of the 16th century, for example, is distinguished 
from that of the preceding periods precisely by the fact that the human body is 
no longer exclusively a carrier of the spirit, but has value in itself which should be 
experienced by the body of the percipient. However, the aesthetic narcissism, 
the craving of the weak and spoiled to mirror themselves in the work of art, to 
dream instead of to see, to flatter the ego instead of serving the object, is un- 
healthy and alien to art. When previously we used the term ‘‘understanding”’— 
a term to which objections could be made—we did not mean propositional 
knowledge-about, but an immediate comprehensive grasp of structure, and 
further an acceptance, a participation, a willingness-to-be-bound.? The term 
“conquest” would describe perhaps even more clearly the acquisition of the 
content of a picture. In most cases the observer must exert himself in order to 
orient himself towards what is represented in the picture. 

If one observes how this “‘conquest” occurs, one notices the following—when 
one faces the representation of a human being, the movement of one’s eyes begins 
at the head and, in most cases, at the eyes of the person portrayed. Asa rule, the 
observer behaves in such cases in relation to a work of art as he would in relation 
to an actual human being. The spectator cannot help finding the portrayed per- 
son either beautiful or ugly, and he often discovers a resemblance to a friend; 
he enlivens the portrait to such an extent that he has the impression that it is not 
he who looks at the portrait but that the portrayed person looks at him. Thus 
far the experience proceeds in a most naturalmanner. However, a problem arises 
for the spectator in the case of three-dimensional sculpture, although it is 
seemingly closer to actuality than a painting. A problem arises because the 
observer must decide whether he wants to project the figure upon a two-dimen- 
sional plane or whether he wants to consider it from all sides as if it were arranged 
around a perpendicular axis. According to my experience, the untrained observer 

2 This position, maintained for a long time by aesthetic objectivism, is excellently stated 
in Heinrich Liitzeler’s Einfiihrung in die Philosophie der Kunst, Bonn 1934, p. 71. 
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fails at this point quite frequently ; he looks, for example, at wood sculpture of the 
14th century as he would at sculpture of the Baroque period. In regard to 
painting, difficulties arise whenever a dress is painted as carefully as a face, or if 
the dress attracts the attention through its glowing colours. I must confess that 
in the case of Titian’s Selfportrait I have to exert myself in order not to pay ex- 
cessive attention to the play of light on the table cloth, and I have, in the case 
of Jan van Eyck’s Man with Carnation, explored all areas of the canvas with the 
same amount of attention. I remember another case—a portrait the title of 
which I am not able to recall—where I was as much intrigued by the golden yellow 
of the collar and the trimmings of the costume as I was with the melancholy ex- 
pression of the eyes. 

Paintings and reliefs which contain many figures present us with the question, 
“What happens here?”. If we surrender ourselves to the natural course of 
observation, then we become aware that we select parts, perceive them as units, 
and finally put them together. Without any question this procedure does not do 
justice to the work of art because it neglects the basic fact that each part, each 
group, receives its meaning from the whole. Actually, however, if the observer 
continues to concentrate on the content, the value due to temporal procedure 
recedes behind the intrinsic value-relation of parts to whole. Such a procedure 
corresponds to the well-known photographs of details of works of art. (The 
fact that they also serve scientific needs does not concern us here.) They offer, 
so to speak, melodies which have been taken out of their context. Everyone 
selects his favourite melody and enjoys it. That is all right as long as we are 
dealing with paintings in which single persons or groups are approximately 
equal in importance; there are examples of such paintings in all periods. The 
procedure is also applicable where a single person or a group obviously dominates 
the rest of the content of the picture. In such cases the order in thesequence of 
perception and the degree of exactitude is practically prescribed. But what if 
the situation is different? Then it is inevitable that the organization of the 
picture definitely influences the perception of the content of the picture. 

This coordination of content and organization of the picture happens without 
any complications with pictures such as Watteau’s Picnic in a Park. If one 
perceives the actual event depicted by the artist, one enjoys immediately the 
graceful distribution of the figures. Menzel’s Round Table combines the subject 
matter which is presented with the pictorial composition by means of presenting 
the participants in pairs, and depicting them in repetition in the attitude of the 
speaker and the listener respectively. Such cases as these, in which one succeeds 
without effort in experiencing the values of the content within the aesthetic 
values, are rare. In this connection one should remember the difficulties which 
the painter—as well as the spectator—faces in representations of the Christ child. 
The small body should be the center of the story. One can, of course, put it in 
the center of the picture plane, but that is not sufficient—the pictorial center 
must become the center of meaning. And how can this be achieved? Painters 
have tried to achieve this by concentrating light upon the Child and thus lifting 
Him out of the darkness of the Holy Night; they have made Him the center of 
interest for the parents, the angels, the shepherds, and the kings. But in a 
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masterpiece such as the Montforte altar of Hugo van der Goes, not the Christ 
child but the kneeling king with his red robe is the dominating part, and in the 
Middelburg altar by Roger van der Weyden one must carefully search for the 
child, although three figures are looking down upon Him. The smallness of the 
biblical figures in Pieter Breughel’s pictures appears most extraordinary to us. 
Gotthard Jedlicka maintains—and he is supported in his contention by G. F. 
Hartlaub—that these figures nevertheless become the center of interest as soon 
as the eye has discovered them. Jedlicka holds further that Breughel realized 
that only a few of the contemporaries of Jesus understood the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the great events then taking place, and that Breughel therefore painted 
from a deep historical insight. 

Even those who cannot agree with Jedlicka’s over-sophisticated interpretation 
will agree with another of his assertions and interpretations. The assertion is 
that in Breughel’s paintings the center of action is very seldom placed in the 
center of the picture plane. According to Jedlicka, this device of the artist is 
justified because it grows out of an inclusive intuition (Gesamtanschauung) in 
which the story told in the picture and the formal organization of the picture are 
one. Therefore, the practice of this painter is different from that of the Italian 
Renaissance. For us the accent rests here upon the fact that we expect the per- 
cipient to become aware of both these modes of organization. When looking at 
Raphael’s tapestry Guard my Lambs, the percipient should appreciate the fact 
that the appearance of Christ is not in the center of the composition but opposite 
to the group of the disciples. How is it nevertheless possible that complete 
balance is maintained? Because the group is not a solid mass but is broken up 
by means of the differences in the expression of the faces and attitudes of the 
figures. It is true that in Signorelli’s painting Pan the main figure is in the 
center, but it is so dark in tones that one does not become immediately aware of 
it. In this case one looks at the painting relevantly if one begins with the lightest 
body, proceeding from there to the standing men, then to the reclining youth, 
and finally ending with the figure of Pan. In Runge’s Woman and Child—which 
depicts, before a background of stormy clouds, a mother of the Gracchi who holds 
her child at some distance, gazing upon him with awe, in a manner similar to a 
mediaeval madonna—the perpendicular axis has been used to separate the 
mother from the child. Caspar David Friedrich’s Solitary Tree stands in the 
center of the painting, and thus achieves an impression of unity in the most 
economical manner. If several shapes with the same amount of weight are ar- 
ranged around the central axis, then they will receive attention first; if they are 
placed to one side of the picture plane, then the gaze moves more slowly towards 
them ; evidence for this assertion can be found in my experimental investigations. 

The tasks which the composition of a picture presents to a spectator are mani- 
fold indeed. Not only must he discover the right path, but he must also find his 
way through passages which are partly hidden. Rubens, in his large paintings, 
condenses so many things, dissolves so many details, that interruptions would 
arise in our experience if we were not rushed through by means of the powerful 
sweep of the total composition. As a rule, the gestalt-like connection is without 
interruption in the paintings of the great Italians—to be Italian means to be 
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clear—their serene order asks only rarely of the observer the activity of comple- 
tion. The percipient does not need to act in the play, he sits instead before a 
stage on which action moves, in most cases, from the front to the background, 
that is to say, the action does not advance towards the observer nor does it aim 
at including him. Wherever the artist visibly struggles with his subject matter, 
wherever the effect is heightened by means of contrast, wherever the unimportant 
is left unclear, wherever that which is not in need of light is left in the dark, or 
wherever art is different from the pictorial art of the Italian Renaissance, which 
is considered to be the norm by the average spectator, there perception has to 
perform hard work. Even if we assume that subject matter or event are, within 
the composition, understood correctly in reference to facts and relevantly in 
reference to art, it still would not follow that the expression and meaning, the 
soul and spirit, of the work had been disclosed. We ask, how does the spectator, 
in the natural process of perception, satisfy this request? 

Human beings and events involving them attract us immediately because they 
give expression to our own life. The more familiar the form is which the painter 
finds, the more certain it is that it will be understood as a sign of spiritual mean- 
ings. Peculiarities of early periods, foreign peoples, or of individualistic artists 
complicate our task. On the other hand, they may lead our interest to the depths 
in which treasures are hidden. I do not refer, in the case of such complications, 
to knowledge, or lack of knowledge, of factual information, but rather to an 
understanding of the inner meaning: for example, that of stories in the Bible. 
If such stories do not mean anything to a spectator, he cannot apprehend their 
full expressiveness. He who does not comprehend the style of a period or of an 
artist cannot have living contact with them. The wood sculpture of the 14th 
century previously mentioned must be seen in such a manner that one looks 
through the robes and bodies of the figures into their souls. The composition 
of the Last Judgment by Rubens, the judging God above, the dragon-devil below, 
the just on the right, the condemned on the left—this arrangement is by no 
means merely a pictorial composition but definitely an evaluative arrangement. 
If one compares Diirer’s woodcut from The Small Passion with Leonardo’s 
Last Supper, then it will become clear that one should not restrict oneself to 
apprehending a difference in emphasis upon vertical and horizontal format, but, 
taking this difference as a point of departure, one should comprehend how much 
more concentrated, much more alive and more full of tension the event becomes 
in Diirer’s presentation. This fact becomes even more clear if one goes on to 
consider Diirer’s Last Supper of 1523. In Rembrandt’s Mennonite Preachers 
the two figures are surrounded by a strongly suggested frame; the circle which 
encloses them is not only a part of the artistic pictorial calculation, but above 
all a means to express a quiet community of souls. 

Ludwig Richter once said that art is “the reflection of nature from the mirror 
of the soul.” This statement is particularly appropriate in the case of landscape 
painting. The very first glance at a painting of this kind causes exclamations 
such as, “gay,” “dreary,” “powerful,” “reminiscent of home,” etc. Anything 
that in continued apprehension gains importance is thus mentally coloured, es- 
pecially the transformation of the static into the dynamic, the transformation of 
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differences in height into expansion in depth. Why is this picture gay and light? 
Because a clear wide sky occupies its upper half. Why has that picture another 
character, a different intensity? Because the mountain slopes leave only a 
quarter of the total space to the dark sky. Anyone will easily recognize such 
connections. Many observers will immediately understand the artistic actuality 
of a small landscape painting, because the proportions selected by the artist 
exclude approach to actuality; nevertheless they will be inclined to let their con- 
templative imagination roam beyond the limits of the picture. For those who 
limit their approach respectfully to the picture itself, the picture ends at the 
frame. Those who, in their imagination, draw the limits differently may be 
compared to the curious readers of a novel who are determined to know how the 
happily married couple fared to the end of their lives. 

On the other hand, every work of the great art forces the spectator to transcend 
it; not to an expansion or continuation of the actually given, but to a trans- 
cendence into the spiritual realm. As we pointed out, pictorial presentation of 
sacred events will be most easily experienced with full mental coloring if a sig- 
nificant moment is depicted, as for instance in the Pietd. However, such a pres- 
entation should also be comprehended in its spiritual value. The devotion 
with which we accept it vacillates between religious edification and pure artistic 
enjoyment. Works of art from which the voice of a nation speaks convincingly 
to us, force us into the realm of the German Geist, the French esprit, the Italian 
gentilezza, even if they seem to remain on a lower level of existence. Historical 
painting which, in many cases, depicts factual details without natural models, 
may disclose to the observer the meaning of an historical event. For portrait 
and landscape painting correctness is not a sufficient criterion; the spectator 
must try to feel that something in which art and actuality rest together like twins 
in a mother’s womb, that creative power out of which nature grew and out of 
which art also rose. If I look at a mountain which the hand of a master has put 
down on canvas, then I project myself into the calm security of the broad mass 
and the defiant reaching-upward of the summit. But that is not all. Only if 
I have felt that the mountain is a thing alien to man, with two poles belonging 
equally to the dark powers of the depth of the earth as well as to the bright free- 
dom of the heavens, have I reached the aim of apprehension. In this last vision 
all is contained that occurred during the brief process of apprehension, the de- 
cisive first total impression, the content, the arrangement of color and space and 
the spiritual expression. These interfere with each other as little as does a 
musician’s continuous awareness of his performance with his fully empathizing 
the mental depth and spiritual content of a composition. The synthesis has 
been achieved. It remains the privilege of a few to advance a step further. 
Before we dare to indicate the direction of this step, we have to investigate 
another group of questions. 

Closely related to the natural process of apprehension is directed apprehension. 
It is certainly not necessary to point out that directed apprehension does not dis- 
rupt the unconscious process of observation or put it into a straight-jacket. 
Only through the regularity of the natural process of apprehension does directed 
apprehension become possible. It is equally unnecessary to point out the differ- 
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ence between carefully planned art education and directed apprehension of works 
of art. Because one can readily see that art education has to solve more far 
reaching tasks and that it would be well if it proceeded from the simple to the 
complex, from the easy to the difficult. After all, the untrained spectator turns 
to the expert to become really familiar with the master works. He stands before 
the work like the buyer before the merchandise. ‘Few customers have the 
ability to distinguish what they actually have lying before their eyes on the 
table, and especially to recognize the valuable features of the merchandise. As 
a rule, most customers see only what, so to speak, has been shown to them in 
words.’ The same holds true in our case. Therefore we must clarify the fea- 
tures which are to be “‘shown in words.” 

Generally speaking, these features are the characteristics which are the essence 
of the art object. We know that they are not easily apprehended. Even the 
world of nature is perceived by means of our interpretive activity; hence social 
and historical existence present an observer who wants to understand them with 
a hard task. Likewise, art cannot simply be enjoyed passively, but demands 
effort. Such an effort should do justice to the work of art. To be sure, it should 
do justice to the object and not to the intention of the artist which often reaches 
higher than shown in the work, and sometimes the intention lags behind the artis- 
tic effect. But one should not expect the spectator to study carefully the various 
problems involved, just as one does not expect a listener to music to know the 
rules of counterpoint or the dynamic range of the various orchestral instruments. 
It is sufficient if the spectator knows that he should not expect fresco colors to 
have the luster of oil paints; just as the average concert goer expects something 
different from the trombone than he does from the flute. To remain on the sub- 
ject of colors, the expert should show the beginner where the same colors appear, 
he should ask him whether the colors used to depict figures are repeated in the 
environment. The expert should make the beginner change the colors in his 
imagination, because he thus gives him insights into the composition of the 
picture which will not grow out of the natural process of apprehension. 

However, one should never mislead the spectator into becoming intoxicated 
with the beauty of the colors as such. That is, of course, not a low form of en- 
joyment. Glowing, flowing, dancing colors delight us in nature, in firework 
displays, in colored moving pictures, and also in paintings; to watch their birth 
out of light and their perishing into darkness is a precious experience. Goethe, 
for instance, enjoyed this experience greatly. However, in exceptional cases only 
is this relevant to the understanding of painting. Paintings speak in their own 
language. This language must be learned. We must not stop with the enjoy- 
ment of the beauty of the colors, just as we do not stop with the enjoyment of 
the sounds of the spoken language; in both cases we have the duty of understand- 
ing the meaning of the colors and sounds. It is still a widespread mistake to 
assume that one should use the help of an historical grammar, as it were, of the 
language of shapes and colors. Whenever directed apprehension takes place one 
should determine with how much faith the bread of historical information is eaten 


3G. A. Jaederholm, Psychotechnik des Verkaufs, Leipzig 1926, p. 64. 
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by those who hunger for explanation. It is nourishing and digestible only up 
toa point. If I, as an observer, wish to experience the lasting value of a work of 
art, then I must not use an approach which is in contradiction to its meaning. 
What was just said concerning technique and material should be ‘applied to the 
artistic intent (Kunstwollen) of a period and a nation. Historical knowledge 
should also prevent a wrong approach to a work of art. Let us suppose that 
an observer stands in front of a painting of the 11th or 12th century. He should 
be told that the early artist did not aim at three-dimensional effects, but rather 
used two-dimensional planes naively. In other cases, it is useful to give the 
information that from the painters of a certain period or a certain nation one 
should not expect great precision in contour and detail; or, to give another 
example, that pictures which originated in and serve a highly sophisticated social 
life, should be judged differently from pictures which touch upon ultimate things. 

Since the timeless masterworks cannot be successfully approached by way of 
history proper, two semi-historical methods may be recommended as a help 
in directed apprehension. The one method is to place the particular work 
within the context of the life-work of an artist; the other method is that of placing 
it within its stylistic context. One renders indeed a great service to an observer 
who seriously wants to investigate the meaning of a certain painting by Direr, 
if one compares it with other paintings and drawings of the master. In regard 
to the second approach, it suffices to point out how much richer the apprehension 
of a Gothic statue will be after the spectator has fully comprehended the idea of the 
Gothic style. In such cases it seems permissible to give an introduction to the 
work of art. In the case of musical presentations it is a general practice, and in 
the case of lyrical poetry it is also done occasionally. However, the intelligent 
expert aims only at making the spectator aware of something that is actually 
there in the work of art. He wants to give an objective report, to clarify the 
artistic norms and the interpretive meaning, so that the spectator will under- 
stand how these forces within the work of art are mutually interdependent. In 
some cases, the task will be made easier if there already exists a full comprehen- 
sion of, for instance, the essential characteristics of the Gothic style. In educa- 
tion, it is well to avoid giving too many directives. Appreciation of pictures 
should not turn into scientific investigation, because the latter approach may 
very easily obscure the aesthetic values of the work of art. We aim simply at 
a relaxed receptivity which is elastic indepth and scope. For this, understanding 
is needed. The desire to be able to understand is quite natural; its lower limit 
coincides with those of the spiritual realm; the work of art, as a product of the 
spirit is quite rightly dedicated to this desire for understanding. A sufficient 
amount of the inexpressible remains. 

It seems to me that in order to judge, understanding must be developed. It 
is fairly easy for a spectator to explain to himself the positive values of a painting. 
It will be more difficult for him to justify a rejection, especially in the case of 
recognized masterpieces. It is relatively easy in the case of conspicuous details. 
In the painting by Domenico Veneziano, The Adoration of the Magi, attention 
is first and almost constantly attracted by the haunches of the white horse. That 
should not be. On the other hand, it is not necessarily a mistake if, in the Last 
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Supper by Spinetto Aretino, the attention of the spectator is attracted by Judas, 
who sits in the foreground. The rule is that in a group painting the single figures 
should not be equally emphasized; on the stage the situation is different, because 
the speaker is immediately accentuated anyway. However, it is possible to 
adduce examples which are contrary to this rule, or at least exceptions to it 
Perhaps one should mention here a mistake which is sometimes made: namely, 
whenever a movement in which all members of a group partake is not carried 
beyond the group. Avoiding this mistake, the great painter binds together in his 
composition objects of the animate and inanimate world; for example, the same 
sweep may go through the arm of a fencer and the path of acloud. By means of 
such illustrations and comparisons a good interpreter may lead students to dis- 
tinguish by themselves the good from the bad. 

The questions which must be asked and answered are simply these: ‘What is 
there?”’; ‘What is its purpose?”. Subject matter and content exercise the domi- 
nant control, while the interweaving of colors and spatial organization have a 
subordinate function. To give an illustration, an artist may represent enjoy- 
ment of life in a procession of merry drinkers, and one should observe how in such 
a picture, which is filled with energies, form connects with form and color with 
color without disruption. One should point out that there is a center; one should 
compare the right half of the picture with the left one; one should investigate 
whether the spectator’s eye-level is the same as that of the picture; one should 
endeavour to guide the spectator’s eye in certain directions instead of letting it 
wander haphazardly over the picture. However, if one adopts this approach, 
one must avoid the danger of getting lost in details, otherwise one will never come 
toanend. The aim of the approach is to overcome the superficiality of the 
untrained spectator who sees the important things only partly or not at all. 
What are the main colors of this picture? At which points, in regard to content 
as well as to space, do they appear? What variations are used? There is a kind 
of representation of three-dimensional space in which individual objects—a 
house, a man, a shrub, a lake, etc.—seem to be merely added together; and there 
is another kind in which the total pictorial space is organically composed. Two 
kinds of treatment of color correspond to these types of representation. The 
first puts colors side by side as independent factors, the second modulates them 
and combines them into one basic color mood. If the spectator comprehends 
these two different conceptions of pictorial tension, then he has learned to move 
relevantly within the picture according to its rules. He will orient himself in 
relation to it; he will not alienate himself from the work of art but remain in 
immediate contact with it. Thus he also escapes the further danger of making 
the work an excuse for day-dreaming which no longer remains within the object 
but wanders freely. Those who are able, may, if they care to, link sophisticated 
speculations to the artistic experience—but they should not persuade themselves 
or others that such speculations are a part of the apprehension of pictures. 

An interpreter fulfills his task quite adequately if he aims at clear reasonable 
statements, and if he does justice to the object in such a manner that the ex- 
perience of his listeners is enriched. He should be careful not to follow those 
brilliantly talented interpreters who are overwhelmed by the practically un- 
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limited interpretability of the work of art. The interpreter should fortify himself 
against the temptation of paradox and he should not be lured into praising a 
painter for using a great deal of ‘creative power” to hide from us the main event 
of a dramatic scene. He should not convert obvious shortcomings into profound 
intentions, although those who like to be astonished are usually grateful for this 
sort of thing. A calmly illuminating description has more value than all pyro- 
technical language. 

There is an apprehension of works of art which is of a different kind, of a differ- 
ent order. Let us name it by a word taken from mysticism—‘“‘contemplation.” 
Traces of it are indicated when the interpreter has found language which is equal 
to the particular work of art; it is found more clearly in cases where a work of the 
visual arts is recreated in its artistic essence in words. True contemplation 
occurs in two forms which oppose each other, somewhat like black and white 
magic, hostile and yet related to each other. Alchemistic wisdom distinguished 
imaginatio vera and imaginatio phantastica. While the one is able to apprehend 
and to represent nature from within, the other injects freely what it wishes into 
nature; the creative art of the soul either conforms with things or plays with 
them. When Leonardo spoke of a newly discovered way of perceiving, he re- 
ferred to the fact that most people are able to project figures into clouds and ir- 
regular spots; and recently scientists have carefully investigated imaginative 
projections stimulated by color-charts.4 Such freely moving imaginative pro- 
cesses need not be without value, because they may occasionally give insight into 
the creative process, as do the drawings of the mentally disturbed, the paintings of 
neurotics (which, according to C. G. Jung, have therapeutic value), and the 
creations of the so-called painting-mediums. 

In the main, however, we are dealing with the imaginatio vera. If one wants to 
understand it, one must make two presuppositions. One must first recognize 
relations between man and man, man and the universe, which cannot be forced 
to conform with the basic principles of reason. In the case of extraordinary and 
singular events such relations will be seen even by those with little imagination. 
But the meaning of contemplation reaches further. Its essence is that dark 
power of innermost community which flows through all being. ‘‘All metal means 
gold,” said Master Eckhardt; all being reveals God. In this sense the work of 
art is a revelation of the eternal, received from the hands of priests, brought to 
life through mystic contemplation. The Christ in the Wine Press in the chapel 
of the wine village Ediger comes to my mind. As in that work the blood of the 
Savior drips into the wine press and is mixed with the wine, so through every work 
of art, spiritual power flows into the material object. And there is no hesitancy 
or awkwardness in this flow. The meeting with a great work of art awakens 
that happiness which is peculiar to meeting great simplicity; it is similar to the 
calm of those who have become certain of a truth, and the peace of those who 
have found God. 

In relation to the concept of contemplation we should now pay further atten- 
tion to the attitude of the spectator. He no longer faces the actuality of life 


4 Lotte Paulsen, ‘‘Phantasievorgiinge bei der Deutung sinnarmer Farbkomplexe,”’ Arch. 
jf. d. gesamte Psychologie, Bd. 99, 1937. 
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which has been transformed into space and color; he no longer reads a story. A 
poem by Rilke which the poet called Bindniss begins thus 


“Ich bin ein Bild, 
Verlangt nicht, dass ich rede.’’’ 


The contemplative does not have to listennor does he have to go forth to conquer. 
His experience is a letting-it-happen and nevertheless an achievement. 'The 
forces of the universe flow into him through the focus of a picture and awaken in 
him unconscious forces which enable him to master men and the universe. 
Perhaps one might express it in a general form as follows—inactivity attracts the 
secret forces of nature. Silence is power. When the Chinese and Japanese 
contemplate their landscape paintings, they do not want to experience nature 
(even in an idealized form as, for instance, painted by Poussin); neither do they 
intend to explore space in all its dimensions; but they contemplate the paintings 
in order to come close to the center of being. There are many examples of such 
a mystic fusion with art and God in European history too. One should not shrug 
them off as religious frenzy. There is a contemplation of works of art above the 
realm of nature and beyond the realm of the teachable. 

The initiate does not contemplate in order to investigate the composition of 
the work of art, nor in order to enjoy himself. Contemplation is not a busy prob- 
ing with the eyes but an immovable being-in-it (Darinsein); neither is it a wallow- 
ing in excitation, but a quiescence beyond it. This miracle happens when 
everything is at rest, or, to express it differently, it occurs in a rhythm which 
cannot be intentionally accelerated or consciously slowed down by the percipient. 
In Japanese Zen Buddhism the arts have the task of mediating between a 
basically mystic attitude and culture by making “every Japanese learn, and ex- 
ercise throughout his life, at least one of the arts, even if it should be only the 
art of ‘writing’ which forms the basis and point of departure for brush drawing.’’ 
The decisive factor is not that the one who concentrates on contemplation forgets 
completely the world around him and also destroys his ego, but that in this 
withdrawal things happen like those reported by Herrigel, namely, that a person 
in this state of abstraction can dispatch an arrow and direct it into the center 
of a target which is at some distance. Just as one may hit the target without con- 
sciously thinking of aim and target, one may experience the ultimate meaning 
of a picture without directing one’s attention toward any specific feature of the 
picture. This kind of contemplation of works of art is not a mute and dull star- 
ing, but truly a process of life, which occurs on a level otherwise not attained. 
At this point the philosophy of art becomes a doctrine of ultimate things. 


5 “T am a picture, 
do not ask me to speak.” 
6 Eugen Herrigel, ‘‘Die ritterliche Kunst des Bogenschiessens,’? Nippon, Zeitschrift fir 
Japanologie, 1936, Heft 4. 
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THE CULTURAL LAG IN AESTHETICS! 


HARRY B. LEE 


1. Our habit of regarding the institutions of art and religion as a unity of 
sacred values 


The Cultural Share. A common prejudice, which manifests itself in a variety 
of forms, consists in our tendency to resist any effective scientific approach to 
the problems of art. It is our habit to treat such an approach with a loss of 
interest, or to treat it as irreverence. 

No matter what our religious faith, or lack of it, we are agreed that our cul- 
ture regards the institution of religion as a sacred one; that is, as one which our 
collective ideas of God have endowed with sanctity. But the reader who right- 
fully regards the fine arts as secular pursuits may react with surprise, and doubt 
or even denial, when told that we regard art also as literally sacred; and he might 
warm up with some resentment when asked to consider the proposition that our 
valuation of art as if it were sacred is based largely upon our easy acceptance of 
culturally dictated prejudices with which the human mind has been bound for 
many centuries. 

We tend to classify together our concepts of art and religion as twin institu- 
tions, since they afford experiences to our inner life which resemble each other 
much more closely than either resembles our experience of any other social in- 
stitution. Some obvious differences between our participations in art and in 
religion are that we seek the experience of art as an end in itself, and that of 
religion as the means to an end; that art leaves our thoughts free, and even frees 
our fantasy, whereas religion imposes obligations upon our thinking and bchavior; 
that in experiencing a work of art we must relate ourselves to it by way of our 
senses, something not necessary to religious experience; that religious contempla- 
tion is a personal communion with a Being of universal quality, whereas artistic 
experience consists in the impersonal contemplation of a unity made up of partic- 
ulars; and that from religion we expect some reward or even personal response, 
present or future. While these are appreciable differences, they are far out- 
weighed by the qualities art and religion possess in common. 

In viewing the outside world as the symbolic expressions of inner reality, art 
and religion are at once differentiated as a class apart from the practical, utili- 
tarian institutions of our daily lives. We attend to both as exercises of the spirit; 
they are alike in being experiences which are noble, passionate, and serene, and 
which absorb our interest most fully when we turn to them for solace and with 


1 The present contribution is the abridgement of a chapter from a book in preparation, 
entitled What Art Js. It is the fifth in the following series of studies upon problems of the 
creative imagination: ‘‘Poetry Production as a Supplemental Emergency Defense Against 
Anxiety,” Psychoanalytic Quart. (1938) 7: 232-242. ‘‘A Critique of the Theory of Sublima- 
tion,’ Psychiatry. (1939) 2: 239-271. ‘‘A Theory Concerning Free Creation in the Inven- 
tive Arts,”” Psychiatry (1940) 3: 229-294. “On the Aesthetic States of the Mind,” Psychiatry 
(1947) 10:281-306. The present abridgement contains only a few of the quotations in the 
chapter. 
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a spirit of humility and devotion. By employing within formal frames a mode 
of thinking which is dominantly archaic, animistic, and which makes the freest 
use of symbol, both provide in sensible form a focus for our contemplation of 
something other than ourselves. Each yields feelings of release and of elevation, 
similar in kind. Art, like religion, expresses the spiritual capacities of our human 
nature; we judge them as similar in their intent since they constitute our most 
salutary refuges from the transient and contingent, from the practical and the 
pedestrian. 

The tendency of our secular culture to conceive of art as sacred has a more 
fundamental derivation from an ancient and still vital concept, which successive 
cultures have validated over thousands of years and fused with the mental habit 
of mankind. The history of western culture traces the close association of art 
and religion back to ancient times when they existed in an organic unity, when 
the arts had not yet been differentiated as functions separate from a religion of 
which they were an organic expression. The institution of art presumably be- 
came autonomous during the Renaissance, and the individual fine arts became 
truly secular pursuits only during the few centuries which have elapsed since 
they emancipated themselves from servility to the parent institution of religion. 
Despite our practical secularization of the arts, the ancient concept of art as an 
institution somehow organic with religion lingers in our minds because it has 
always been transmitted by successive cultures, including ours, as if it were still 
true. 

Men have always looked to the philosopher for their authoritative concepts 
concerning artistic activity, and all who write about the arts take their cues, 
ultimately, from him. Although modern aesthetics criticizes the concept of 
beauty, it is still ruled by a philosophy which talks about philosophy of art but 
continues to treat aesthetics as the philosophical analysis of Beauty. 

The aim of the philosopher is to construct a better theory of the universe than 
his predecessor; he is not interested in aesthetics for the sake of art, but in aes- 
thetics for philosophy’s sake. He treats aesthetics as a department of knowledge 
which has @ priori principles, and as one whose problems can be solved by the 
abstract discussion of conceptual considerations. His interest is in Art as an 
institution, in so far as it serves his leading concern with concepts of Ultimate 
and Absolute Reality. As Santayana, a philosopher of exceptional artistic 
sensitivity, remarked: “‘philosophers have interpreted aesthetic facts in the light 
of their metaphysical principles, and made of their theory of taste a corollary or 
footnote to their systems.’’? Usually, the philosopher has very little interest in 
art and in the phenomena of art experience; he does not go to the artist and the 
appreciator for the facts of their experience, but looks for his illumination in a 
vast reading of philosophical authority and in the subtle exercise of formal logic. 
From a priori assumptions about God, he deduces the properties and values of 
Beauty as a generic concept; there results a theistic aesthetics describing Beauty 
as an obscure, transcendental, etherealized something which refers more to 
heaven than to earth, and which has no existence outside of his reveries. All 


2 Santayana, George, The Sense of Beauty; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908 (x 
and 275 pp.); p. 2. 
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earthly beauty, including the artistic, is considered to be but the sensory revela- 
tion of transcendental Beauty which is the Divine Name, Idea, Summum 
Bonum, God. 

The philosopher’s aesthetic, because culture validates it with authority, is 
the most powerful means by which culture indoctrinates men’s minds with an 
erroneous concept of the institution of art as continuing the function of its 
ancient organic unity with religion. Although his writings are always difficult 
reading, and circulate only among a limited group of scholars, it is of cardinal 
importance that men who are more interested in the arts than in philosophy, 
and more in art than in Art, receive their aesthetic directive from the philosopher; 
and that artistically sensitive individuals,—scholars, artists, and lay appreci- 
ators,—transcribe in their own idiom, and transmit eventually to every human 
being the philosopher’s misconception of the institution of art in terms of God. 

In prose, poetry, and song, at home, at church, and at school, the education 
of the child accents the association of art with the supernatural. When grown, 
a more elaborate education keeps us ever mindful of this association in the 
religious derivation and significance of many words used in relation to art, such 
as genius, imitation, inspiration, theatre, grace, orchestra, museum, virtuosity, 
divination, enthusiasm. Subtly, and repeatedly, one is reminded of the original 
sacred unity of art with religion by such expressions as ‘‘the divine enthusiasm 
of the poet”, “the soul of art”, and “‘the religion of Beauty”. Like God, artistic 
beauty is “unearthly”; because art is “heavenly”, it must not be profaned, and 
is to be separated from mundane, everyday, practical affairs. Or if you prefer 
the theory of imitation: the artist imitates at some remove the makings of “God, 
the Artist’’, or of “God, the Artificer”. One is confronted with mellifluent varia- 
tions of the same among the prolific modern output of popular books about works 
of art, and about the lives of artists, which rhapsodize in religious idiom the 
philosopher’s theocentric aesthetic, sometimes even with pulpit rhetoric. 

There still adheres to our idea of art an aura of supernatural significance, even 
though artists since Giorgione have refused ecclesiastical domination. This 
other-worldly concept of the institution of art is afforded the widest currency in 
formal and informal education, though art no longer exists for the sake of the 
Church. We cling with an unreasoned tenacity to the dogma of the philosopher 
who assures us that we experience through art evidence of divinity. It is our 
prepossession with this culturally approved but erroneous concept of art which 
is responsible for the confusion among theories of aesthetics, and which inhibits 
the birth of a humanistically oriented and truly scientific aesthetics. 

We do not like to believe that today we sanctify as religious the institution of 
art, yet the evidence that we do so is plain to read in the authoritative literature 
upon the subject. In the service of objectivity, I shall quote only western 
literature, and only that of the twentieth century, in order to avoid those writings 
which contain too bold, and too frequent, iteration of the idea that the experience 
of art is religious in quality or value. 

The italics in these quotations are mine. I would remind the reader that for 
the present argument it is a matter of indifference if an authority sometimes 
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qualifies his statement of artistic-experience-as-religious with the self-critical 
caution that his use of the word “religious” does not have supernatural reference. 
He knows other words which do not have this frank reference, but which do not 
express his real belief and meaning, so he refuses to use them. Therefore,we 
must conclude, that, by his insistence upon using the word religious he is saying 
what he really means; and that in his self-critical struggle to disinherit an 
erroneous concept, he has yielded to ancient authority. I would call attention 
to the frequent use of the word soul in current writings about art, despite the 
fact that mind has long since been differentiated from soul. 

Edman, philosopher, concludes The World, The Arts And The Artist (1928) 
with the following paragraph: 


Experience remains at its core a mystery, a mystery which at any moment may become 
clarified in an immediate act of apprehension or vision. The mystics call that unutterable 
core of being the One. But the One has taken a thousand different forms. The artist is the 
true revealer of the mystery; the esthetic observer, where he is truly alive in vision and ap- 
preciation, is the true mystic. For in a work of art he has recognized one aspect of the One, 
clear and passionate and intense. Experience has become for him for a moment a lucid 
flame; he is in the experience of beauty, to use the now wellworn language, for a moment at 
one with the One, at home in the Absolute.* 


Whitehead, philosopher, in a paragraph about art in which the word “soul” 
occurs five times, states in Science And The Modern World (1935): 


The fertilisation of the soul is the reason for the necessity of art. . . . Great art is the ar- 
rangement of the environment so as to provide for the soul vivid, but transient values.‘ 


Alexander, philosopher, asks in Beauty And Other Forms Of Value (1934): 


Great artists know or believe that they are inspired from something outside themselves. 
Why should we suppose them to be deceived ?5 


Bell, aesthetician, writes in Art (1913): 


Art and religion are means to similar states of mind. And if we are licensed to lay aside 
the science of aesthetics and, going behind our emotion and its object, consider what is in 
the mind of the artist, we may say, loosely enough, that art is a manifestation of the religious 
sense. If it be an expression of emotion—as I am persuaded that it is an expression of that 
emotion which is the vital force in every religion, or, at any rate, it expresses an emotion felt 
for that which is the essence of all. We maysay that both art and religion are manifestations 
of men’s religious sense, if by ‘‘man’s religious sense” we mean his sense of ultimate reality.® 





3 Edman, Irwin, The World, The Arts and The Artist: New York, W. W. Norton and Co. 
Inc., 1928 (xi and 88 pp.); p. 88. Cf. Dewey, John, Art as Experience; New York, Minton 
Balch and Company, 1934 (vii and 349 pp.); pp. 195, 270, 49. See also Valery, Paul, “Leo- 
nardo and the Philos»phers.” Hound and Horn (Winter 1931) 4: 231-255, p. 233. 

4 Whitehead, Alfred North, Science and The Modern World; New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1925 (xi and 292 pp.) p. 283. 

5 Alexander, S., Beauty and Other Forms of Value; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1933 
(x and 299 pp.); pp. 73-74. 

6 Bell, Clive, Art; New York, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1914 (xv and 293 pp.); p. 92. 
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Listowel, aesthetician, in A Critical History of Modern Aesthetics (1933), 
states of ‘the experience of the beautiful’’ that 


we feel the beautitude of perfect peace 
. .. we penetrate the very arcanum of beauty, the holy 
of holies itself.7 


Venturi, art historian and critic, declares in Painting and Painters (1945): 


Every painting that is a work of art has also a moral or religious feeling. This does not 
mean that it must support any particular moral theory or religion. The very opposite is 
true: a work to be art must go beyond any moral or religious credo. But a work of art must 
participate in that aspiration towards a universal among which is typical of moral or relig- 
tous feelings.® 


Anderson, playwright, reports in The Basis of Artistic Creation in Literature 
(1942): 


The theatrical profession may protest as much as it likes, the theologians may protest, 
and the majority of those who see our plays would probably be amazed to hear it, but the 
theatre is a religious institution devoted entirely to the exaltation of the spirit of man. It 
has no formal religion. I am only trying now to arrive at what that religion is, but there is 
no doubt in my mind that our theatre, instead of being, as the evangelical ministers used to 
believe, the gateway to hell, 7s as much of a worship as the theatre of the Greeks, and has 
exactly the same meaning in our lives.® 


Van Loon, educator, declares in his popular The Arts (1937): 


Man, even at his proudest moments, is a puny and helpless creature when he compares 
himself to the Gods. The Gods speak unto him through creation. Man tries to answer, he 
tries to vindicate himself, and that answer, that vindication, is really what we call art. 


Our experience of art yields a satisfaction the quality of which is described by 
all writers to be spiritual. While these disagree in regard to almost everything 
about the nature of aesthetic experience, all agree that it is an exercise of the 
Spirit. The basis for this point of agreement is a curiously loose employment of 
the word spiritual for its specific reference to the supernatural. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary defines “‘spiritual” as pertaining to the intellectual 
and higher endowments of the mind, to the moral feelings or the states of the 
soul, the affections of the soul as influenced by the divine Spirit, and to sacred 
things or the church; not lay or temporal. Other terms, such as “aesthetically 
satisfying”, would be more descriptive, but less emotive with the religious refer- 
ence of artistic experience required by culture. Another word commonly used 
in descriptions of artistic experience and, like spiritual, borrowed from religious 


7 Listowel, Earl of, Critical History of Modern Aesthetics; London, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1933 (277 pp.); p. 274. 

8 Venturi, Lionello, Painting and Painters; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945 (xi 
and 250 pp.); p. 243. 

® Anderson, Maxwell, “The Basis of Artistic Creation in Literature.” The Bases of Artis- 
tic Creation by Anderson, Maxwell; Carpenter, Rhys; and Harris, Roy. New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1942 (70 pp.); pp. 11-12. 

10 Van Loon, Hendrick Willem, The Aris; New York, Simon & Schuster, 1937 (xxiii and 
638 pp.); p. 6. 
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terminology, is contemplation. The Oxford English Dictionary defines contempla- 
tion as “The action of beholding. The action of mentally viewing, attentive 
consideration, study, meditation. Religious musing’. 

It is reasonable to conclude from the literature quoted" that we regard the 
institution of art as if it were religious in essence, and secular only in name. 
The kind of disparity I have described between our attitude toward the arts as 
secular pursuits and our attitude toward the institution of art as sacred is an 
instance of what Ogburn has named “cultural lag”.1* What is it in the human 
mind that yields such convincing affirmation of this erroneous concept as to win 
anew from successive generations adherence to it, and thus render the lag effec- 
tive? 

The Individual Share. The spiritual intent and satisfaction of the maker of 
a work of art is attested by.all who are creative, and by all whose capacity for 
appreciation permits them to plumb its most significant aesthetic meanings, 
even though these include many who doubt or deny the existence of God. Let 
Leonardo, the father of the modern art of painting, speak for the artist: ““A good 
painter has two chief objects to paint, man, and the intention of his soul’. 

The possibility for a sensitive appreciator, whether artist or non-artist, 
educated or illiterate, believer or atheist, to share deeply in a spiritual enjoyment 
of art is too well known to require description. Rather, let us listen to Goethe’s 
Monologue Of The Enthusiast: 


What use to you my ardent mind 
Which flames before your eyes? 
What good the spell of art that binds 
All life in mystic wise? 

If you still lack the vital power 

How can your life o’erflow, 

Or love within you ever flower 

That further art may grow? 


Leonardo’s statement is still typical of the artist’s and the critic’s references 
to the spiritual intention of the artist’s work; Goethe’s is still typical of the 
sensitive appreciator’s description of his experience as a spiritual one. In de- 
cJaring that the experience is an exercise of the spirit, they imply that its func- 
tion is a religious one. 

The most deeply absorbing experiences of art, whether of creating or appre- 
ciating, are commonly described as resulting in a unification of self and as yield- 
ing a pleasure which is construed as religious. Persons endowed with the capa- 
bility for artistic experience of this kind,—and these include persons who do not 
believe in God, as well as those who do,—describe it as an occasional capacity 


11 The attention of the reader is recalled to the fact that these quotations from the writ- 
ings of authorities in this field are confined to the twentieth century; and that they exclude 
the writings of Neo-Thomist philosophers and their followers, of those whose professions 
are related to theology and the ministry, and of beauty mystics. 

12 Ogburn, William F., ‘The Hypothesis of Cultural Lag”, in The Making of Society 
edited by Calverton, V. F.; New York, The Modern Library, 1937 (xviii and 923 pp.); 
pp. 719-730. 
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for the absorption of their entire interest in what they sense to be an extensive 
degree of union with the work of art; as a release from the world of practical 
things by way of a state of mind which they call “unearthly” because it seems 
that the ordinary boundaries of space and time are transcended; and as accom- 
panied with that exquisite exaltation of mood and feeling of completed being 
which is variously called rapture, ecstasy, transport, enthusiasm, lyrical state, 
or elevating excitement of the soul. 

If we compare the most prominent features of this mode of artistic experience 
with those of religious mysticism as described by James in The Varieties Of 
Religious Experience (1902),!* we are impressed with their remarkable similari- 
ties. (1) Both mystical religious experience and the contemplative mode of 
artistic experience are said to be ineffable, incapable of description with ordinary 
language. (2) Both are said to have a noetic quality, affording a sense of unusual 
insight into the depths of truth which cannot be plumbed by the discursive 
intellect. (3) Both are transient experiences, unable to be sustained for long. 
(4) Both experiences are characterized by a feeling of passwity to a superior power, 
as if one’s own will were held in abeyance. (5) Neither experience can be had 
at will, even in the presence of the same external focus of contemplation; both 
experiences occur under conditions which are unknown and beyond our control. 

If we wish to distinguish between religious mysticism and the contemplative 
experience of art which results in some sense of union with the work, we can 
differentiate them according to the following individual characteristics. Mys- 
tical religious experience does not require a sensible focus for our contemplation; 
its content concerns only the rapt love of God; it is described as an absorption 
into Him; and it is construed to be the fleeting recapture of an antecedent reality. 
The contemplative experience of a work of art requires a sensible focus for our 
contemplation, and occurs when neither the form nor the subject-matter of this 
focus refers to the supernatural. Further distinction between these experiences 
concerns their differences in respect of ineffability and noetic quality. The 
creative artist can no more than the religious mystic give with ordinary language 
a satisfactory description of his state of mind in inspiration, of his vision of ‘new 
truth”, or of his then more acute perception of reality. The artist, however, 
has the advantages of better communicability from being able to express his 
insight through the plastic language of his work, and from the sensitive appre- 
ciator’s occasional capacity to apprehend rather extensively these intuitively 
legible embodiments of the artist’s insight in symbol. 

It now becomes evident that it is the personal experience of the contemplative 
state of mind in relation to a work of art, occuring in the artistically sensitive, 
which lends the fullest individual credibility to the authorized theocentric 
aesthetic with which culture has already indoctrinated them. 

To summarize: 1. Philosophers, who are relatively insensitive to art, are 
authorized by culture to formulate a theocentric aesthetic for us. With this 
aesthetic, notwithstanding the actual secularization of the arts and the seeming 
autonomy of the institution of art, culture ever renews in our minds, with the 


13 James, William, The Varieties of Religious Experience; New York, The Modern 
Library, 1902 (xviii and 516 pp.). 
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value of a current truth, the once true concept of an organic unity of art and 
religion as sacred. Whether we have a practical or a theoretical interest in the 
arts, we receive our aesthetic directive from the philosopher. 

2. The aesthetically most sensitive (artists, aestheticians, art critics, and 
lay appreciators) are capable of the contemplative experience of a work of art. 
They misinterpret an ideal satisfaction for a religious one, and accept this as 
convincing validation of the philosopher’s theocentric aesthetic as a trustworthy 
directive. 

3. The philosopher’s writings, esoteric in concept and language, have a quite 
limited circulation. Artists, art, critics, art historians, and lay appreciators 
are, as writers, more fertile, intelligible, and artistic than the philosopher; it is 
their writings, misconstruing as religious their contemplative experiences of art, 
and describing them in everyday language, which support and lend the widest 
currency to the philosopher’s concept that art is still an institution from which 
supernatural and sacred, instead of humanistic, values flow. 


2. How our erroneous philosophical concept of art as a sacred institution 
affects our scientific attitude toward the problems of aesthetics 


Cultural Factors in the Scientific Attitude. Descriptive science deals with 
the facts of experience; it observes, describes, and classifies them, and then draws 
its generalizations from these. Aesthetics, on the other hand, is regarded 
by philosophy as a ‘“‘normative science”, concerned with values and norms es- 
tablished a priori as the portrayal of the ideal and ultimate perfection which is 
God. The corollary of these assumptions is that the ‘‘purely subjective values” 
of art cannot be comprehended further by human intellect, and that they are as 
incapable of scientific exploration as is God,—the Unknowable.“ In fact, these 
values and the experiences of art altogether are traditionally described as 
mysterious and inscrutable since they are miraculous and not subject to natural 
law. The resulting tendency is that we reject as inelegant, sullying, or blas- 
phemous, the attempts of human reason to import into the ‘‘mysterious problems 
of art”? more of scientific light than of metaphysical obscurity and otherworld- 
liness. If we are art-lovers, we are content or even gratified to call artistic 
sensitivity ‘‘a mysterious gift”; and to preserve the mysteriousness with which 
culture has always surrounded what philosophy has assumed to be an interior 
experience of God, a sublime paradox which must remain undisturbed. If we 
are science-proud, we are likely to dismiss artistic sensitivity as an effeminate 
and mystical something which is neither worthy of, nor capable of, scientific 
explanation; and to estimate aesthetics as a field of spurious knowledge. 

We are told that Art has reasons which human reason cannot fathom; that 
art has the divine qualities of perfection and incomprehensibility. Monk’s 
study of the history of “‘grace’’ as a critical term refers to Les Entretiens d’ Artiste 
et d’Eugene (1671) by Bonhours, whose “discussion ends with the interesting 


144 For comments upon this attitude see Munro, Thomas, Scientific Method in Aesthetics; 
New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1928 (xi and 101 pp.); p. 81. Also Benjamin, Harold, 
An Introduction to Human Problems; Cambridge, Houghton Mifflin Co. 1930 (xii and 472 
Pp-); pp. 295-296. 
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suggestion that there is a relationship between grace in art and grace in theology, 
itself an inexplicable mystery about which it is best to be silent, but which tri- 
umphs over the heart and which may be described as the je ne scay quoy of the 
supernatural and the divine.”"® The je ne sais quoi and non so che are critical 
terms used even today concerning a grace in art which is beyond human ken; 
they express an attitude of mind toward the problems of art which is alive today 
as it was in the sixteenth century when French and Italian aestheticians coined 
these question-begging terms. In the twentieth century we are cautioned by 
Cram, supervising architect for leading American universities, in The Ministry 
Of Art (1914), as follows: 


Now I do not mean to involve myself in the perilous definition of this mystical and incom- 
prehensible thing, beauty; says St. Thomas 4 Kempis, in writing of the sublime Mystery of 
the Catholic Faith. ‘‘ "Twere well not to inquire too curiously into the nature of this holy 
sacrament’’; and the same warning may well be held in mind when we approach the mystery 
of beauty. It zs, and its operations are acknowledged; that is really all we need to know.'® 


In Art (1913), Bell states: 


Also at this point a query arises, irrelevant indeed, but hardly to be suppressed: ‘‘Why 
are we so profoundly moved by forms related in a particular way’? The question is ex- 
tremely interesting, but irrelevant to aesthetics. In pure aesthetics we have only to con- 
sider our emotion and its object: for the purposes of aesthetics we have no right, neither is 
there any necessity, to pry behind the object into the state of mind of him who made it.” 


Greene, in The Arts And The Art Of Criticism (1940) ,}* argues that artistic beauty, 
like color and sound, is an irreducible, unique, and ineffable quality; and states, 
therefore, that artistic quality cannot be further explored,—‘“‘as a simple and 
ultimate quality it eludes analysis as inevitably as do sound and color’’.!® As 
one turns the pages of the popular A Treasury Of Art Masterpieces (1939), 
edited by Craven, one reads: 


The emotional life of art is insoluble; it can no more be explained than the life of a tree, a 
woman, or any organic thing.” 


Artists make similar declarations. Anatole France concludes: “I believe we 
shall never know exactly why a thing is beautiful”? Beethoven: “Art! Who 
comprehends her? With whom can one consult concerning this great goddess?” 


15 Monk, Samuel H., ‘“‘A Grace Beyond the Reach of Art’’, J. History of Ideas (1944) 
5:131-151; pp. 146-147. 

1 Cram, R. A. The Ministry of Art; New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1914 (xii 
and 246 pp.) pp. 222-223. 

17 Reference footnote 6; pp. 10-11. 

18 Greene, Theodore M., The Artsand The Artof Criticism; Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1940 (xxx and 690 pp.); p. 115. 

19 Reference footnote 18; p. 389. For a recent discussion of artistic beauty as an un- 
analysable ultimate, and of the influence of value judgements upon aesthetics and art 
criticism, see Heyl, Bernard C., New Bearings in Esthetics and Art Criticism; New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1943 (ix and 155 pp.). 

204 Treasury of Art Masterpieces, edited by Craven, John; New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1939 (590 pp.); p. 46. See also Introduction and commentary on Plate 94 in 
World Famous Paintings, edited by Kent, Rockwell; New York, Wise and Co. 1939. 

21 France, Anatole, On Life and Letters; London, J. Lane, 1924 (xvi and 363 pp.). 
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Keats: “Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all ye know on earth, and all 
ye need to know.” Rodin: “Mystery is the atmosphere that bathes the greatest 
art”. Debussy: “Men in general forget that as children they were forbidden 
to dismember their puppets, but they still persist in poking their aesthetic noses 
where they are not wanted. If nowadays they have ceased to split open their 
playthings or toys, they still explain, dissect, and with cool indifference put an 
end to all mystery’’. 

We meet, too, the old rationalization that to analyze any vital entity down to 
its last elements destroys it. Ames writes in Proust And Santayana (1937): 


Yet art is mysterious, because its essential quality, its originality and difference defy 
analysis. Since art can be felt and enjoyed but not measured or weighed, science cannot 
touch it except externally. If art were only what can be stated scientifically about it, the 
unique value of art would be lost. The mystic says the same of his experience: only the out- 
side of it can be observed; the inner feeling cannot be penetrated by the psychologist; the 
mystic himself can hardly tell what that is, and that is the whole thing.” 


Writers who dare defy culture’s philosophical dictum that art must remain a 
mystery sometimes feel it necessary to address apology and reassurance to the 
reverent reader. Prescott, for example, prefaces The Poetic Mind (1926) with 
the following promise: 


Some readers may even feel that the matters covered by these phrases must remain mys- 
terious. . . . Reverent readers may therefore be reassured, for inquiry will at best only push 
the mystery a little further off, analysis will only turn a simple mystery into a complex one, 
—and no explanation of poetry will explain it away. 


Even so courageous an investigator of the mysteries of our mental life as 
Freud obeys culture’s proscription of scientific curiosity about the creation and 
appreciation of art, although he made critical explorations of the institution of 
religion. In various places where his writings refer to the problems of art, 
Freud states: ‘“‘The nature of artistic attainment is psychoanalytically inac- 
cessible to us”. “It (psychoanalysis) can do nothing towards elucidating the 
nature of the artistic gift, nor can it explain the means by which the artist works”. 
‘‘Whence comes the artist’s ability to create, is not the question of psychology”’. 
“Unfortunately, psychoanalysis must lay down its arms before the problem 
of the poet’. Other medical psychologists obey the same proscription. Jones 
remarks, in A Psychoanalytic Study Of Hamlet (1910): 


Psychologists have as yet devoted relatively little attention to individual study of genius 
and of artistic creativeness, and have mainly confined themselves to observations of a gen- 
eral order. They seem to share the shyness or even aversion displayed by the world at large 
against too searching an analysis of a thing of beauty,—the feeling expressed in Keats’ 
lines on the prismatic study of the rainbow.** 





22 Ames, Van Meter, Proust and Santayana; Chicago and New York, Willett Clark & 
Co., 1937 (176 pp.); p. 140. 

23 Prescott, Frederick C., The Poetic Mind; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1926 (xiii 
and 296 pp.); p. 4. 

24 Jones, Ernest, Essays in Applied Psychoanalysis; London, International Psycho- 
analytical Press, 1923 (453 pp.); in particular ‘“‘A Psychoanalytical Study of Hamlet”* 
(pp. 1-99); p. 1. 
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Rank, in Art And Artist (1930), predicts that psychology will never contribute 
anything to understanding of the productive personality, 


. .. since ultimately we are dealing with dynamic factors which remain incomprehensible 
in their specific expression in the individual personality. 


It is refreshing, indeed, to find that there are some contemporary authorities 
on these subjects, none of whom are primarily aestheticians, who criticise the 
aura of mystery with which philosophical aesthetics has surrounded the problems 
of art. Cassirer, in An Essay On Man (1944) says: 


On the other hand this ‘‘removal to a distance” which is here described as one of the 
necessary and most characteristic features of the work of art has always proved to be a 
stumbling block for aesthetic theory. If this be true, it was objected, art is no longer some- 
thing really human, for it has lost all connection with human life. The defenders of the 
principle l’art pour l’art did not, however, fear this objection; on the contrary they openly 
defied it. They held it to be the highest merit and privilege of art that it burns all bridges 
linking it with commonplace reality. Art must remain a mystery inaccessible to the pro- 
fanum vulgus.?6 


Munro, in Scientific Method In Aesthetics (1928), criticizes the aura of mystery 
as follows: 


Yet any proposal to apply the methods of natural science in aesthetics is apt to be met 
with scepticism and indifference. The reply is sure to be forthcoming that its problems are 
beyond the reach of scientific investigation: that value in art is largely a subjective affair, 
and hence not susceptible to objective generalization; that aesthetic feelings are too subtle 
and indescribable to be analyzed in scientific terminology, too diverse and unpredictable to 
be formulated in universal laws. If they are to be rationally grasped at all, it can be only 
through a philosophic imagination which is itself a kind of poetry.’ 


Tosum up: Those who wish to investigate the problems of art with the means 
and methods of science are handicapped not only by the real difficulties these 
problems present to an objective observer; but also by accepting as the premise 
for their studies an erroneous philosophical theocentric aesthetic which dictates 
that beauty should be the object of their interest, and which states also that 
beauty is “an unanalyzable ultzmate”’. They are inhibited, too, by those frequent 
variations of philosophical directive in the non-philosophical literature which 
parrot the dictum that the problems of artistic experience are sacred precincts 
which it is forbidden, and unnecessary, or impossible, to explore. 

Individual Factors In The Scientific Attitude. We have seen how the individual 
experience of art endows with credibility the lagging cultural view of art as a 
sacred institution, and helps to sustain our belief that artistic experience consists 
in one’s reverberation with the echoes of Divinity. The same unwitting syner- 
gism of individual with cultural factors exists in regard to the features of “‘myster- 





25 Rank, Otto, Art and Artist; New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1932 (xxvii and 431 pp.); 
p. 25. 
26 Cassirer, Ernst, An Essay on Man; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1944, (ix and 
28 pp.); p. 166. 
27 Munro, Thomas, Scientific Method In Aesthetics; New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 
1928 (ix and 101 pp.); p. 14. 
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iousness” and inscrutability which are alleged of this experience as corollaries 
of its assumed relationship to the supernatural. The philosopher states that 
artistic experience is mysterious and inscrutable because beauty (the Beauty of 
God, and of God in Nature or in Art) is an Absolute Value, an unanalyzable 
ultimate. The individual creative artist or re-creative appreciator testifies 
that he cannot explain how his occasional deeper experiences of art happen, 
or why he cannot repeat this kind of experience at will, even of the same work of 
art. However, the reason for his mystification derives from the unconscious 
nature of his experience, rather than from its inscrutability as an echo of God. 

Besides the tendency of culture to discourage inquiry into the problems of 
artistic experience, there are certain individual factors which contribute to the 
aloofness of the scientist towards art and aesthetics, and diminish his interest 
in investigating these problems. 

It could be said of the scientist, as of the philosopher, that he is often not very 
sensitive to works of art, and is generally incapable of experiencing them con- 
templatively. Many scientists rationalize their disinterest in art by evaluating 
it contemptuously as a frivolous waste of time. A few even feel called upon to 
apologize for some interest in art, after the manner of the funeral oration of 
Pericles which, according to Thucydides’ History, apologized for the unspartan- 
like Athenian interest in art and other cultural subjects with the words: ‘We 
are lovers of beauty, but of beauty only in her frugal forms, and we cultivate 
the mind without the loss of manliness’’. 

Another factor which lessens the scientist’s interest in this field is his inclina- 
tion to regard art criticism and aesthetics as a disordered conglomeration of 
spurious knowledge which, like alchemy and astrology, belongs to the lunatic 
fringes of the mind. The chief complaints of those scientists who are sym- 
pathetic to this field are complaints against the obscure and metaphysical charac- 
ter of the general literature of aesthetics, and against the emotive character of 
descriptions of artistic experience rendered by the creative artist and the sensi- 
tive appreciator. It is natural for the scientist to be suspicious of any kind of 
experience which claims to intuit something beyond sensory apprehension and 
measurement, and which beggars description with ordinary language. A worthy 
object of scientific research in this field would be to elucidate the psychological 
basis for the extravagant and otherworldly character of these descriptions. We 
could draw reasonable conclusions about their objectionable subjective features 
only if we possessed a scientific account of artistic experience; then we could 
understand and evaluate them. Neither the philosopher nor the philosophical 
aesthetician quarrels with subjective features in descriptions of artistic experi- 
ence since these individual testimonies generally lend support to philosophical 
aesthetic. The art critic is unable to criticize these descriptions because he, too, 
describes his artistic experience in prose freighted with the same faults. Only 
the scientist complains. 

Science does not admit mysteries, and it condemns the primitive tendency 
to explain the unknown by the supernatural and the magical. Many of its 
attempts to diminish the realm of the unknown have succeeded in extending natu- 
ral knowledge against the claims of the supernatural. Should the scientist who 
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might become interested in the problems of art recoil from investigating them, 
when he recalls the experience of William James whom science-proud con- 
temporaries treated with contempt for his courageous and scientific approach 
to a problem similarly regarded,—that of religious mysticism? Or should he 
draw instruction from James’s observation that ‘‘there is about mystical utter- 
ances an eternal unanimity which ought to make a critic stop and think’’??* 

It would be good scientific temper for us to accept tentatively as facts: that 
many honest citizens (some of them being religious agnostics, skeptics, and 
atheists) are capable of the deepest contemplative experiences of a work of art 
which is devoid of religious reference; and that they describe these experiences 
in a manner which most resembles that in which the religious mystic construes 
his experience of God. We ought to be able to accept as data worthy of scientific 
curiosity the descriptions by artistically sensitive persons of their contemplative 
experiences. As scientists, we should guard against depreciating and dismissing 
these data on account of their baffling nature, their reported religious qualities, 
their claims to noesis, or one’s inability to verify them from personal experience. 
It would be in better scientific temper to accept these descriptions as worthy of 
investigation, deserving our serious interest since they concern an important 
area of human activity, and one capable of explanation on naturalistic grounds. 
We should remember in this connection that numerous authentic experiences 
with the same qualities of noesis and ineffability have led not to the creation of 
a work of art, but to other fruits of the creative imagination such as scientific 
discovery, and inventions.”® 


3. The influence of erroneous philosophy on scientific approaches to aesthetics 


The Dictionary Of Philosophy (1941)*® reports that among philosophers it is 
a “disputed issue” as to whether aesthetics can become a science. It is true, 
rather, that aesthetics cannot become a science as long as it is guided by a 
philosophical directive which is erroneous; and that aesthetics cannot become 
a science until it is guided by a humanistically oriented directive. Philosophy, 
whose authority in this field is sponsored by the most conservative forces in 
culture,—the church, the university, and the academy,—will fail to give us a 
satisfactory theoretical basis for an empirical science of aesthetics until it succeeds 
in differentiating soul and mind. 

It is a primitive tendency to explain the unknown by the supernatural. Not 
long ago, men believed that during artistic inspiration as well as in religious 
enthusiasm, their souls were possessed by the gods they invoked. As we have 
seen, more of supernaturalism still adheres to our concept of art than we like to 


28 Reference footnote 13; p. 410. 

29 Concerning the ‘‘sense of beauty” as a factor in scientific discovery and invention, 
and the fact that some scientists attest that discovery is an aesthetic experience, see the 
very interesting discussion of Hadamard, Jacques, in The Psychology of Invention in the 
Mathematical Field; Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1945 (xiii and 136 pp.). 

30 See article on aesthetics by Munro, T. in The Dictionary of Philosophy, New York, 
The Philosophical Library, 1942 (343 pp.). Also The Encyclopedia of the Aris; New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1946 (1063 pp.); p. 13, for discussion of current types of aesthetic 
inquiry by Munro, T. 
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notice. Our curiosity about the mental processes concerned in art creation and 
appreciation is as effectively discouraged by culture,—in the same ways and for 
the same reasons and rationalisations,—as our curiosity is discouraged about 
the mental processes concerned in religious enthusiasm. Just as the phenomenon 
of revelation is the least investigated topic of the philosophy of religion, so are 
the inspiration and creativeness of the artist the least investigated topics of an 
aesthetics and a psychology which continue to describe them as mysteries beyond 
our ken, and which behave as if this were true. 

We say of the work of art that it is salutary and endowed with power to enrich 
human life; yet, despite our advanced scientific interest in man, and impressive 
progress in the mental sciences, one of the arresting inconsistencies in ou: culture 
is our ignorance about what moves the artist only occasionally to create a work of 
art or why it possesses remarkable powers over those who only sometimes find 
themselves moved to appreciate it contemplatively. It is notable, too, that we 
are unusually tolerant of pseudo-scientific explanations of artistic experience. 

The theoretical literature of aesthetics consists largely of expansion of ancient 
confusions about the subject, a good deal of highbrow-beaten fantasy, and some 
sheer fudge. This literature consists largely of philosophical writings which are 
speculative and formalistic. It is not concerned primarily with man’s relation- 
ship to art but with a metaphysical concept of Beauty. With the advance of 
science, this traditional chaos among theories of aesthetics becomes more obvious, 
and is deplored by all who are more interested in art than in metaphysics. Since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, an increasing share of the contributions 
to the literature of aesthetics has claimed to be scientific; however, a careful 
examination of these reports reveals them to be pseudo-scientific. They propose 
to explore the nature of artistic experience according to the methods of science, 
but are concerned, instead, with applying the means of science only to the 
philosophical problem of beauty. 

The attempts of historians of aesthetics to bring order into the general litera- 
ture have resulted chiefly in collations of the theories of aesthetics in which the 
chief connections between theories consist in their chronological arrangement, 
and in their descriptions of the relationship existing between a theory of aesthetics 
and its parent—metaphysics or another theory of Beauty; or in explaining the 
appearance of a new theory of aesthetics as the reaction to social changes (in 
military fortunes, economic welfare, political life, or ecclesiastical attitude) 
or to modification in artistic taste. Sometimes they achieve a measure of order 
in subdividing the chaos into a number of lesser ones under broad classifications 
such as Play, Voluntaristic, Emotionalist, Hedonistic, Instrumentalist, Intel- 
lectualist, Theories of Intuition and Technique, Theories of Form, of Sympathy, 
of Cultural Influence, of Isolation and Equilibrium, and of Psychological Detach- 
ment. Some critiques deplore the chaotic state of the literature, but do not 
succeed in importing much order into it; rather, it is their usual pattern to dem- 
onstrate that the current theories do not explain our experiences of art, and 
then to increase the chaos with yet another theory. Altogether, one gains little 
enlightenment about the problems of artistic experience from one’s acquaintance 
with the literature about that metaphysical will-o-the-wisp, Beauty; one gains, 
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instead, an increasing sense of disappointment over the retardation of aesthetics 
in becoming a science. 

Until the close of the nineteenth century, the accepted doctrines of aesthetics 
were philosophical and fundamentally theocentric. They confounded the rela- 
tionship of man to art with a metaphysical concept of one of its elements, Beauty. 
It was natural for the authoritative doctrine about art to continue to be based 
upon academic metaphysical theories, and to derive undeserved confirmation 
from the testimonies of art-sensitive individuals, until a time came when philo- 
sophical theory could be tested empirically. This day arrived with the great 
scientific revolution in the last half of the nineteenth century. Natural science 
had just secured an established place in the universities, and philosophy was 
somewhat depreciated. Those who turned to science for the solution of the 
problems of aesthetics were, like the philosophers, men endowed with a capacity 
for abstract and logical thinking but lacking in artistic sensitivity. But they 
were more interested in science and in art than in metaphysics, and were thus 
able to share the reaction of that time against philosophy. They failed because 
the philosophical aesthetic by which they were guided concerned itself not as 
much with man’s relationships to a work of art as with the manifestation of 
Divine Perfection in the Beauty of art and nature. Thus, in the laboratory, the 
scientific problem of examining artistic experience was displaced by the philo- 
sophically given problem of beauty; and, accordingly, testing consisted merely 
of applying the means of science for exploring beauty in terms of sensory func- 
tions, of pleasure and pain, and of aesthetic preference. 

The writings of Fechner (Introduction To Aesthetics, 1867)*', the father of 
experimental psychology and the pioneer in psychological aesthetics, are typical 
of a long series of scientific reports by those who proposed to conduct their in- 
quiries concerning beauty ‘“‘in the manner of the natural scientist’’; that is, to 
begin with observed facts, to classify these, and then draw generalizations from 
them. But the scientific aesthetician, in drawing conclusions from data, wished 
also to inquire scientifically into the facts concerning abstract beauty in works of 
art. He found himself in a dilemma because, by applying the limited means of 
physical science to the misconceived problem of beauty measured as pleasure 
and sense, he had solved nothing. The aestheticians who condemned philosophy 
and turned to science found themselves still chained to philosophy by way of its 
aesthetic directive for their efforts. Although they could think about sense- 
physiology according to the rules of science, when they attempted to draw 
generalizations and conclusions from their data in order to explain the given 
problem of beauty, they were forced to revert to the speculative thinking and 
the universals of philosophy.” 

The scientifically minded aesthetician sometimes found another way out 
from his dilemma, in explaining one unknown by another unknown. Beauty, 
the unknown, was described in terms of something else than art, as by bringing 


31 Fechner, Gustav, T., Vorschule der Aesthetik; Leipzig, Breit Kopf and Hartel, 1897-98 
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it within some larger context which is then presumed to describe also beauty. 
Thus, the evolutionary school explained not artistic experience but the derivation 
of natural beauty (which philosophical aesthetic directive confuses with artistic 
beauty) by placing it within the larger context of natural selection, where it was 
then assumed to be a judgment of taste common to man and animal (Darwin, 
The Descent Of Man, 1871); or by placing it within the larger context of play, 
considering art to be a kind of play, and then assuming that art-as-play consisted 
in the mere discharge of excess energy (Spencer, The Principles Of Psychology, 
1870). 

For another example, Allen, a physiologist who for many years was considered 
one of the leading authorities in scientific aesthetics, elaborated Spencer’s theory 
of art-as-play. Allen’s Physiological Aesthetics (1877)** proposes ‘‘to elucidate 
physiologically the nature of our Aesthetic Feelings’, and construes this pro- 
position into ‘why we receive pleasure from some forms and colors and not from 
others”: 


The aesthetically beautiful is that which affords the maximum of Stimulation with the 
Minimum of Fatigue or waste in processes not directly connected with vital functions. 

I feel convinced that every Aesthetic Feeling though it may incidentally contain intel- 
lectual and complex emotional factors, has necessarily for its ultimate and principal com- 
ponent, pleasures of sense, ideal and actual, either as tastes, smells, touches, forms, or 
colours. 


This was good speculative physiology for the time, but all of Allen’s “feelings’’, 
“convictions”, and physiological vocabulary did not “elucidate physiologically 


the nature of Aesthetic Feelings”. However, it is all we could reasonably expect 
from scientific aestheticians of that day who struggled with the handicaps of a 
misdirecting aesthetic doctrine and limited experimental means. 

The scientific techniques of the end of the nineteenth century were capable of 
observing only the abstracted sensory elements of artistic experience to which 
the authoritative aesthetic directed them. Consequently, the experimental and 
genetic contributions towards scientific aesthetics eventuated only in sterile re- 
ports, which, like the philosophical theories, failed to explain our experiences of 
art. In order to resolve the difficulties natural to explanations of an organized 
and emotional whole from data concerning a few of its simple sensory and intel- 
lectual elements, they finally resorted to the speculative thinking they had 
condemned in philosophical aesthetics. 

Since the time of Fechner, Helmholtz, Spencer, Darwin, Taine, and Allen, a 
prodigious amount of research has been expended in physiology, biology, ethnol- 
ogy, sociology, and psychology in futile efforts to solve problems to which philos- 
ophy misdirected us. These efforts consist of observations upon experiences 
only remotely related to appreciating or creating; and they are carried out under 
conditions which alter the experience of the subject by the presence of the ex- 
perimenter and by other laboratory conditions. Their aim is to study the mental 
response of the subject to line, color, or form, and to a constant and to a changing 
object; to examine his own description of his experience in making or appreciating 


33 Allen, Grant, Physiological Aesthetics; New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1877 (xi and 
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an artistic product; or else to observe his physiological reactions to various ele- 
ments of aesthetic experience. All of these efforts fail for the same reasons as 
did those of the pioneers in this field. 

The creation and appreciation of art are contemplative and mental, not sim- 
ply sensory, experiences. Scientific studies which do not go to the art-sensitive 
person to observe there the contemplative modes of artistic experience as wholes, 
and which, instead, concern themselves only with abstracted elements of the 
experience, have been conspicuously unproductive; besides, they leave Hamlet 
out of the play by failing to inform us about what goes on within the mind of the 
maker or appreciator when he achieves from a work of art the satisfaction which 
we exalt as “spiritual’’. 

The aim of an effective scientific approach would be to observe artistic experi- 
ences as whole experiences, and for their other mental features as well as the 
sensory and intellectual elements. Man, in the presence of a work of art, is not 
merely homo sapiens. The other mental features I refer to are the less rational 
elements of mental life, the “spiritual”, the emotional, and the intuitive ones. 
Were it not that it deals with clinical material, and that it is not an experimental 
technique, the psychoanalytic method of observing the unconscious as well 
as the conscious institutions of the mind would be ideal for accomplishing these 
aims. 

Although Freud was a most courageous investigator, who contributed impres- 
sive new insights into our mental life and also into many institutions of our 
culture, he did not give us a comprehensive understanding of the mental processes 
which lead to the creation and the contemplative appreciation of art. He helped 
us to understand the artist as a citizen, but not as an artist. None the less, 
his basic contributions toward understanding the mental process of artistic 
sublimation are highly significant: (1) a new and definite description of human 
sexuality in terms of its component infantile sexual instincts, instead of the adult 
sexual instinct which others had described as being closely associated with art 
and religion; (2) his demonstration of the economic, dynamic, and topographical 
features of an unconscious mental life which is the fount of artistic experience; 
(3) his description of sublimation as an unconscious mental process which deals 
with non-repressed instinctual tendencies,—that is, in a manner which does not 
involve repression; and (4) his conception that sublimation can prevent mental 
illness. With these important fundamental contributions Freud has given us 
valuable insights which in themselves do not solve the problem of aesthetics, but 
which might be employed as worthy guides in more systematic approaches toward 
solving them than have been attempted. 

I have described elsewhere** the neglect with which psychoanalysts have 
treated a rich opportunity to inform the mental processes concerned in artistic 
experience with conclusions of a scientific order based upon observation of their 
artist patients, and of the transitory aesthetic phenomena which occur not 
infrequently in non-artist patients during psychoanalytical treatment. It is 
my thesis that the ineffectiveness of this scientific approach to the problems of 


34Lee, Harry B., “A Theory Concerning Free Creation in the Inventive Arts.” 
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artistic experience derives, like that of experimental aesthetics, from an un- 
questioning acceptance of culture’s erroneous philosophical directive. Our 
present interest is, then, to examine whether the conceptual and methodological 
faults revealed in the psychoanalytical literature concerning subjects aesthetic 
are of the same character as those we have already noted in philosophical aes- 
thetics, and in experimental aesthetics. 

In A Critique Of The Theory Of Sublimation (1939) ,** I demonstrated that the 
evolutionary character of psychoanalytic theory as a science had failed to im- 
press itself upon that share of the theory which deals with the unconscious mental 
processes of sublimation, and particularly with those of artistic sublimation. 
Freud’s attitude toward the problems of art expresses the influence upon him 
of the philosophical aesthetic which declares beauty to be the problem, and 
that beauty is a mysterious and unanalysable ultimate. This attitude is shared 
by those psychoanalysts who, like Freud, orient themselves to that will-o-the- 
wisp which philosophy has made of Beauty as a universal; or who devote them- 
selves to speculation upon the subject-matter of the work of art rather than to 
the observation of those mental processes which endow the entire work of art 
with an unique and disinterested delight. Thus the psychoanalyst tries un- 
successfully to apply the theory of psychoanalysis to the subject-matter of a 
work of art, instead of applying the psychoanalytical method of observation 
to the mental processes concerned in creating and in apprehending the aesthetic 
content of a work. Both the psychoanalyst and the experimental aesthetician 
behave as if they had experienced, and not shaken off, the same indoctrination 
with a misconceived and lagging aesthetic to which all are inured by culture. 

The fault of the philosopher, who is interested in aesthetics according to the 
degree to which it serves as a proving ground for theoretical principles about 
something else in which he is primarily interested (the universal, Beauty), is 
duplicated in psychoanalytical literature. Here the stated aim to investigate 
artistic experience soon deteriorates into a demonstration of something else, 
the ubiquity of the Oedipus complex in subject-matter. For this frequent fault 
in his approach to the problems of art, the psychoanalyst has been justly criti- 
cized by many scholars whose expectations have been disappointed in these 
contributions. Dewey states, in Art and Experience (1934, p. 316): 


A more extreme form of the reductive fallacy exists when works of art are ‘‘explained”’ 
or “‘interpreted’’ on the basis of factors that are incidentally inside them. Much of the so- 
called psychoanalytic ‘‘criticism’’ is of this nature. Factors that may,—or may not,— 
have played a part in the causative generation of a work of art are treated as if they ‘“‘ex- 
plained’’ the aesthetic content of a work of art itself. Yet the latter is just what it is 
whether a father or mother fixation, or a special regard for the susceptibilities of a wife, 





% Lee, Harry B., ‘“‘A Critique of the Theory of Sublimation.” Psychiatry (1939) 2: 
39-270. 

36 For excellent critiques of Freud’s conception of the place of art in life and of his appli- 
cation of the psychoanalytical theory to art, see: Fry, Roger, ‘“‘The Artist and Psycho- 
analysis,’? in The New Criticism, edited by Burgum, E. B. New York, Prentice-Halli-Inc., 
1930 (ix and 359 pp.) pp. 193-217; and Trilling, Lionel, ‘“The Literary and Aesthetic Legacy 
of Sigmund Freud,’’ The Kenyon Review (1940) 2: 152-173. 
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entered into its production. If the factors spoken of are real and not speculative, they are 
relevant to biography, but they are wholly impertinent as to the character of the work itself. 


Munro writes, in Scientific Method In Aesthetics (1928): 


Up to the present, the doctrines of Freud, Jung, Adler, and Stekel have been less far- 
reaching in the interpretation of art than they were expected tobe. The search for Oedipus 
complexes, erotic symbolism and unconscious wishfulfillments has been more successful in 
literature than elsewhere, especially in interpreting primitive myths, fairy-tales and poetic 
imagery, and in analyzing the motivation of characters in fiction. In the visual arts and in 
music it has met with little success. A number of pretentious efforts to psychoanalyze the 
arts have been disappointingly far-fetched. When plausible in explaining details of sub- 
ject-matter, or the character of an artist, they usually fall short of explaining those dis- 
tinctive qualities of form that make the artist and his work aesthetically important.*” 


The faults of the philosophical aesthetician, who accepts “beauty” as his 
problem, and then confuses problems of art with those of “beauty” by bracketing 
the beauty of art with that of nature, are duplicated in psychoanalytical litera- 
ture. For example, Freud brackets “the beauty of human forms and movements, 
of natural objects, of landscapes, of artistic and even scientific inventions”... . 
“‘We expect a cultured people to revere beauty where it is found in nature and 
to create it in their handiwork so far as they are able’’.** 

The philosophical aesthetician’s statement that the problem of artistic beauty 
is a mystery which cannot be solved, is duplicated in psychoanalytical literature. 
Although Freud criticizes the view that problems of religion are inscrutable, 
he states that “The nature of artistic attainment is psychoanalytically inac- 
cessible to us”; that psychoanalysis ‘“‘can do nothing towards elucidating the 
nature of the artistic gift, nor can it explain the means by which the artist works”’; 
“‘Whence comes the artist’s ability to create is not the question of psychology”; 
“Unfortunately, psychoanalysis must lay down its arms before the problem of 
the poet’’; and that the artist “possesses the mysterious ability to mould his 
particular material’’. 

Summary. We have found that such radically different scientific approaches 
to the problems of artistic experience as those of experimental aesthetics and 
psychoanalysis are governed by the same basic faults in their conception of the 
nature of these problems as philosophical aesthetics; that both of these ap- 
proaches, from accepting the same erroneous premises, are misled into applying 
their respective techniques, or else their theories, to discriminations which have 
little to do with the central problems of aesthetics. We must conclude that the 
scientist’s misconception of his problem, the inefiectiveness of his efforts, and the 
sterility of the scientific literature about aesthetics, result from our lifelong in- 
doctrination by culture with the idea that art is an echo of divinity. 


37 Reference footnote 27; p. 67. 
38 Freud, Sigmund, Civilization and Its Discontents; New York, Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith, 1930 (144 pp.); pp. 38-39, 55. 
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Eyes and ears are bad witnesses to men if 
they have souls that understand not their language. 
Herakleitos. 


The universe constantly and obediently answers to our conceptions. 
Thoreau. 


The explanation of art in terms of its evolutionary development is always, to 
a degree, contradictory to its aesthetic interpretation. If we hold to the old 
aesthetic idea of the work of art as organism, that is to its microcosmic com- 
pleteness and perfection, the work must implicitly contain all the possible aspects 
of the universe. Evolution, on the other hand, can be observed only on the as- 
sumption that the conscious content of the work, that is both the awareness of 
and the attention to specific aspects of nature, is continually shifting. Yet 
though the emphasis of interest is changing in the process of evolution, one can 
never lose sight of the intuitive, aesthetic wholeness of the single work of art. 

However, those aesthetic aspects of art which are complementary to its 
conscious problems within a given period, do not have to be discussed when its 
historic evolution isexamined. The knowledge about these intentional problems 
is arrived at by chronological comparison. The incommensurability of the aes- 
thetic values is thus superseded by the relativity of historic interpretation. 

If, by way of historic comparison, a common denominator for art and philos- 
ophy is sought, the fact must never be overlooked that art and philosophy are 
expressed in completely different media. The comparison between these two 
human endeavours is possible only if it does not stop at their respective contents, 
but penetrates beyond into the realm of their basic problems. The concrete 
means by which they make their purpose intelligible must be relegated to a 
secondary place; and consideration must be solely concerned with the question 
of what essential problems they set out to solve. 

For the purpose of a comparison between the evolution of Attic vase painting 
and of pre-Socratic philosophy, the chief steps in the development of the former 
must be recounted. The geometric style of the tenth to the eighth centuries 
B.C. is characterized by the adaptation of neolithic elements of design to a new 
all-over pattern (Fig. 1). The change is due mainly to a new scale relationship 
between the single motive and the size of the vase. In the Attic Dipylon ware 
relatively small units of design are repeated over and over again. The individual 
motive has lost its relative independence in favour of a spreading web of design 
which distributes an even “color” over the whole vessel. The chief promise of 
future development is found in the newly added representational features, such 
as burial scenes, etc., interspersed in the geometric pattern. But these very 
representations are composed of elements quite similar to those of the geometric 
motives, and their scale is almost identical with them. As all contrast, both of 
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scale and of light and dark, is avoided, the effect is one of unity based completely 
on the addition of elements to each other.! 

The orientalizing style of the seventh century introduces several new elements. 
First, the curve becomes more important than the straight line. Second, an 
element of contrast is introduced in scale as well as in “color.” The figurative 
part of the composition assumes new importance, in that it is often rendered in 
larger scale, compared both with the other designs and with the size of the 
vessel as a whole. Moreover, the widths of the several zones on the same vase 
are often varied. Friezes of varying sizes oppose to each other larger and smaller 
units of design, engendering variation in “‘color’ or tone. But even within one 
zone a change of tone can be observed; the spaces between the larger animals are 
filled up with smaller designs. This brings about a variety of tones within the 
unit of any one zone. Although an element of contrast has thus been introduced, 
the over-all decorative pattern is still paramount in the orientalizing period.? 

Important changes take place at the turn of the seventh century. The so- 
called black-figured style wins out over the combination of outline with filled-in 
spaces prevalent in the preceding century. This change does not preclude the 
use of various colors, but it enhances the compactness and independence of the 
individual figure. Representation comes now into its own. The human figure 
becomes more and more dominant and whole stories are told on the vases. Al- 
though filling ornaments between the figures disappear only gradually, a con- 
tinually growing interest in observation of nature, particularly of the nude body, 
is closely connected with the adoption of the black-figured style. While the 
frieze is never completely abandoned (Fig. 3), some of the best works of this 
period are done in metopic composition, that is, in a picture field which is singled 
out by decorative boundaries (Fig. 2). The isolation of this metopic field is 
emphasized by way of the fine black glaze covering the rest of the vessel. The 
whole period is characterized by growing restriction in technical means, and by 
simplification of the all-over design. But this renunciation of technical diversity 
is accompanied by a constantly growing refinement of both decoratively balanced 
contrasts and interior design.* 

A complete about-face of technique occurs around 540. Up to this time, the 
figures were done in black on the lighter ground of the vase, and the interior 
design of the figures was scratched into the ground with a pointed instrument. 
Now, the light figures are standing out from a solidly painted black background. 
The interior design of the light figures is done with very fine, somewhat raised 
brushstrokes. The general tendency down to the third quarter of the century 
was to entwine the figures, or at least to arrange them in such a manner as to 
fill the available space evenly; in other words, to leave as little background as 
possible. Now, however, the composition is often inclined to isolate the figures 
from the background; that is, to give them a larger surrounding space. The 
figure thus completely dominates the decorative scheme. While the metopic 
composition gave a panel-like effect to the representational part of the decoration, 
the beginning fifth century shows an inclination to shed even the decorative 
borders of the panels (Fig. 4). The figures move completely free in the surround- 
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Fie. 3 Fic. 4 


Fic. 1. GEoMETRIC VASEs, 8TH TO 7TH CENTURY B.C. (THE METROPOLITAN 
Museum oF Art) 
Fig. 2. BLack-Figurep AmpHora, LATE 7TH OR EarRLy 6TH CentURY B.C. 
(THE METROPOLITAN Museum oF ART) 
Fig. 3. Buack-Ficurep Crater, ABout 550-540 B.C. (THe METROPOLITAN 
Museum or Art) 
Fig. 4. Rep-Ficurep AmpuHora, ABpovut 490 B.C. 
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ing black space and the decorative effect is solely dependent on the proper balance 
between the three factors of light areas, black areas, and the shape of the vase.5 

While this emancipation of the figure may be considered the climax of the 
development, it already carries the seeds of decay. The attention of the artist 
is now so exclusively drawn to the figure that the figure becomes more and more 


Fic. 5. Wuttre Ficgurep Pyxis, Apout 460 B.C. (THr MretrrRoPOoLITAN 
Museum or Art) 


an end in itself and loses contact with the surface of the vase. In the sixth cen- 
tury, the bulging spherical shape of the vessel was very consciously used to give 
body to the design. The figures were applied in such a manner that every turn 
in the three-dimensional surface of the vase enhanced their plasticity. In no 
way was the readability of the scene impaired by the shape of the vase. If the 
composition was in form of a frieze, the size of the figures was calculated so that 
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the spectator was forced to have the scene rotate by him; if it was in form of a 
panel, the composition could be taken in at a glance. The slight foreshortenings 
which might occur because of the spherical shape of the vase would not be felt 
uncomfortably; rather, they added to the plastic feeling of the figures (Fig. 3). 
Beginning with the third decade of the fifth century, the artist apparently did 
not mind going past a sudden break in the spacial extension of the vase. The 
consequence of this was not only a lowering in the readability of the design but an 
often ugly distortion of the figures (Fig. 4). Sometimes, metopic compositions 
would be so drawn out over the surface of the vessel that they no longer could be 
viewed at a glance. Not only was the purpose of the metopic composition thus 
defeated but the spectator had to bear up with even more distortions. This 
change of relationship between design and vessel can be explained only if it is 
assumed that the painter of this period was more concerned with his figures than 
with the decorative design. In fact, this is the beginning of a process of divorce 
between design and vase which was completed toward the end of the fifth century 
and thus marks, aesthetically at least, the end of Greek creativity in this field.” 

However, the fifth century created one more type of pottery, the so-called 
white ground ware. The white ground is found already in the sixth century; 
but only the fifth century developed the typical combination of white ground with 
outline drawing. The examples of the first half of the fifth century show parts 
of the design filled in with various colors. About the middle of the fifth century 
the white-ground lekythi became numerous and the artists often limit themselves 
to outline drawing, with only an occasional color added. The plastic corporeal 
character of the design of the black-figured and red-figured periods is completely 
abandoned in this group. In its stead there appears an abstraction whose elusive 
and merely aesthetic quality is obvious (Fig. 5).® 

This last turn in the development of vase painting is closely paralleled in the 
history of philosophy. The naive Monism of the Ionic school—continued by 
the early Eleatics—which identified corporeality with reality, was abandoned 
only toward the middle of the fifth century. Empedocles (c.500—c.440) started 
this movement with the theory of the four “roots”. Anazagoras (c.500-c.428) 
introduced the world-ordering Mind and thus established a complete dualism 
between the corporeal and the spiritual world. Protagoras (c.490-c.420) intro- 
duced that subjectivism which led to the ‘‘anthropological’’ approach both of 
the Sophists and of Socrates. With the Sophist Protagoras it appears that the 
world-ordering Mind of Anaxagoras is reduced to the mind of man as ‘‘a measure 
of all things.” Everything depends now on perception; there is no more absolute 
“reality”, there are only relationships. It is the same in vase painting. The 
plastic, corporeal planes of the black- and red-figured styles disappear in the 
line drawings of the white-ground lekythi; the abstract relationships of lines 
take the place of concrete planes. The introduction of this new vase painting 
technique is accompanied by a change in feeling from factual “‘objective’’ state- 
ment to lyrical “subjective” mood. The parallel shift of philosophy from hy- 
lozoic monism to “psychological” dualism is expressive of the fundamental 
change of concepts which took place in this period and which equally affected the 
endeavors of philosophy as of art. 
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Having thus marked out the end of the period under consideration, we now set 
out to characterize its beginnings, which must be observed in the period before 
scientific philosophy had come into existence. In this early period, poetry had 
already separated itself from religion but it still held, implicitly, the threads of 
philosophy. The striking asynchronism between the Ionic poetry of Homer in 
the eighth century and the contemporary Dipylon ware is accounted for by 
the fact that Asia Minor, in spite of the Ionic immigration, had not experienced 
the same interruption of cultural developments as had the mainland. Com- 
paring vase painting at the end of the eighth century with the poetry of the 
Boeotian Hesiod, it is obvious that literature in this period is still more articulate 
than visual art. Nevertheless, the fabric of Hesiod’s cosmogony is as repetitive 
in its texture as is that of contemporary vase painting. It seems as if the 
evolution of both art and literature, having started from two completely di- 
vergent points, was headed in a convergent direction. 

In the seventh century, however, Ionic poetry, secular and lyric, existed side 
by side with the Orphic poetry of the mainland, which was religious and didactic. 
Of this Orphic poetry we know very little but it is certain that it was strongly 
influenced by oriental religions. This development, then, corresponds with the 
orientalizing phase in Greek vase painting. It is interesting to note, further- 
more, that the early cosmogonists, going back to Hesiod and to Homer, thought 
of ‘‘what is highest and best as being not first but subsequent in order of time— 
resulting from a gradual development”’ while the early philosophers “regarded 
that which is most perfect as first in order of time.’’ 

One must observe the slow emancipation of the representational design through 
the eighth and seventh centuries to see how similar this process is to the de- 
velopment which, during the same period, must have taken place in the realm 
of thought. Only step by step does the figure assume its dominance over the 
ornamental fabric covering the whole vessel, until—with the beginning of the 
sixth century—it has conquered some living space, entirely its own. Only at 
this point has it become possible for vase painting to incorporate direct observa- 
tion of nature into its decorative scheme. In the same way is the early cos- 
mogony gradually extricating itself from the attachment to mythological tradi- 
tion until the concept of the ‘material first principle’ opens the way to free 
philosophic inquiry. 

If one can rely on Aristotle’s pronouncement that Thales (c.630-c.550), the 
oldest of the Ionian philosophers, believed all things to be full of gods,!° then it 
seems pretty certain that Thales made at least an implicit distinction between the 
material first cause and the moving power. And while his first cause of “‘water’’ 
marks the beginning of the physiological method of the Milesian school, the 
multitude of “‘gods”’ still shows a strong attachment to the repetitive and additive 
patterns of mythology found also in the vase painting of the eighth and seventh 
centuries. 

Anaximander denied to the Boundless the physical qualification of an ‘‘ele- 
ment” ascribed to it by Thales; but the term he introduced for it, namely “first 
principle,”™ is more precise and consistent than his predecessor’s. If the date 
570 for Anaximander’s “floruit” is correct, it almost coincides with one of the 
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earliest Attic vases, in which the filling ornament between the figures has com- 
pletely disappeared.2 It may be noted in this connection that Anaximander 
conceived of the separating out of individual things from the first principle as 
an “injustice” for which these things must give satisfaction. This idea is not 
necessarily meant in a moral sense, but it has doubtlessly moral overtones, and 
attests to the strong emotional connotations which this early philosopher attached 
to his most audacious conclusion. ' This concept is, on the other hand, the first 
though faint allusion to what was to be called “attunement” by Pythagoras. 
Indeed it marks the beginning of the Greek idea of “harmony”, which is as 
important and characteristic of her philosophic speculation as of her artistic 
endeavors from the late sixth through the fourth centuries. 

From its inception, the Ionic philosophy of the sixth century is characterized 
by its quest for a first principle to which all being can be reduced. This monism 
has been called hylozoic because it assumed the inseparability of the power of 
animation (motion) from the material cause. The method of this philosophy 
was physiological, as it derived its conclusions from or measured them against 
physical observation and experience. 

The following factors are outstanding in the initial concepts of Ionic philos- 
ophy. First, the tendency toward simplification and unification: a similar 
tendency shows itself in the introduction of the black-figured style in vase 
painting. Second, the great importance of observation: this can be compared 
to the increasing concern with anatomy found in the vase painting of the period. 
Third, the unity of matter and motion which, in vase painting, is expressed by 
the energetic interpretation of the “corporeal” silhouettes of figures. The full 
implication of this last observation can be appreciated only in comparison with 
the change from black-figured to red-figured style which will be discussed below. 

To these observations one may add that it was either Anaximander or Phere- 
cydes (floruit c. 560) who first used prose language in his writings. This re- 
nunciation of rhythmic language shows a sincere intention to present sober con- 
sideration rather than poetic interpretation. A similar sobriety can be found 
in contemporary Attic vase painting which tries to eliminate all superfluous 
detail and endeavours to make its statements as concise as possible. However, 
neither in philosophy nor in vase painting can this tendency be generalized. 
After the first generation of philosophers it was left to Parmenides and to Em- 
pedocles—dated within the first half of the fifth century—to return to the use 
of verse in their philosophic writings. And in vase painting also older traditions 
were blended with more developed features, and carried over to or picked up 
again at a later date. 

The first half of the sixth century is thus a period of liberation from ancient 
preconceptions, of clarification of problems, and of the developing of methods 
by which these problems could be solved. This is true of Ionic philosophy as it 
is true of Attic vase painting, which, in this period, took over the leadership 
from Corinth. Then, in the second half of the century, some remarkable changes 
take place. . Attic vase painting, in a surprisingly sudden move about 540, 
turns from the black-figured to the red-figured style. And, toward the end of 
the century, the center of philosophy shifts from Miletus to Elea, a move which 
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inaugurates a completely new chapter in philosophical developments. The 
preparation of this change is already found in the later phase of Ionian philos- 
ophy, and it is this alone with which we are concerned here. 

“How this sudden change of technique took place,” says Buschor™, “chow the 
idea suggested itself, that instead of painting silhouettes on the ground of the 
clay, figures drawn in outline should be left free to contrast with the black back- 
ground, is not yet explained.” To be sure, light figures on a dark background 
are occasionally found before this period. But, technically as well as stylistically, 
the connection of these pieces with the true red-figured style is incidental. 
Buschor suggests that the Klazomaenian sarcophagi represent the earlier stage 
of the red-figured Attic ware; Pfuhl, on the other hand, tends to believe that the 
instances of red-figured painting in the Klazomaenian sarcophagi reflect an in- 
fluence from Attica. However that may be, it is important to note that large 
areas of black are applied as early as the eighth century, in the so-called black 
Dipylon ware. Even closer in feeling to the red-figured composition is a class 
of Attic vases of the late seventh and early sixth century where one or two 
metopic picture fields are saved out from an otherwise completely black vessel 
(Fig. 2). But the riddle of the sudden transition from black-figure to red-figure 
can be understood only in terms of a changing concept of relationship between 
figure and background. 

The development from the tight network of design in the Geometric period to 
the mature black-figured style of the middle of the sixth century has been inter- 
preted as a process of emancipation of the figure. It is obvious that in this 
period only the positive element of applied color was considered an active factor 
of the design. The light “background” was only the unavoidable negative of 
the “active” pattern. In the eighth and seventh centuries, the existence of 
this background was denied by every means at the disposal of the artist. He 
filled every little empty space with design. His concept is, at least in this respect, 
in complete keeping with the chief problem of contemporary mythology or rather 
cosmogony: “‘reality”’, i.e. the corporeal things develop out from the “void”, 
from nothingness. Then, in the process of the birth of our world, corporeal things 
supersede the ‘‘void”’, and every effort is made to prove that the ‘‘void” no longer 
“exists.’”’"4 

But when the figure is finally emancipated, it finds itself surrounded by a large 
“background” area; by something, that is, whose very reality has been denied 
by artist and philosopher alike, and which yet presents them with its demands 
for a compositional solution or a logical explanation. Now the advance from 
the poetic cosmogonies of the earlier period to the not-yet-philosophic cosmologies 
of the time preceding the initiation of what Aristotle calls true philosophy, devel- 
oped under the following conditions:'* early cosmogony started with the ‘‘void,” 
and had ‘‘what is highest and best’’ develop from it, that is, later in order of time; 
whereas the later cosmologists believed in a first principle which was also first in 
time. The Boundless of Anaximander, dressed up though it was with the in- 
signia of a material first cause, was probably not much more than the old myth- 
ological “void.” But when Anaximander talks about ‘‘opposites being separated 
out from the Boundless,” he has already sensed the problematic nature of the 
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relationship between the first cause and the actual things. However it was left 
to his followers Pherecydes of Syros (born c.600) and Anazimenes of Miletus 
(c.590—-c.525) to give the first consistent interpretation to this problem. 

Anaximenes agreed with Anaximander “in holding that the substance of nature 
was one and boundless; but he did not agree with him in holding that it was 
indeterminate, for he said it was air.’”"* Now Anazximander’s opinion that the 
Boundless is indeterminate is just the factor which links his conception with that 
of the earlier cosmogonists. It cannot solve the problem of how a determinate, 
corporeal thing is developed from the Indeterminate (the “void” of the cosmog- 
onists). By substituting the determinate substance of “Air” for Anazimander’s 
indeterminate Boundless, Anaximenes avoids the difficulty of ‘‘something”’ devel- 
oping out from “nothing.” 

The important point in this change is that Anazimenes proffers here for the 
first time the explicit idea that the first principle is itself matter. If things are 
separated out from this material cause, it still remains true that the material 
cause is matter, or that the opposites developed from it partake in the same sub- 
stance. This is what Anaximenes means when he says that material things came 
about through “rarefaction and condensation.” 

The other follower of Anaximander, Pherecydes, lived at the court of Peisistratus 
in Athens around the middle of the sixth century and he may very well have been 
the one who brought this new concept to Athens. 

The situation in vase painting around the middle of the sixth century is similar 
to that of philosophy. The figure is now “separated out” from the “boundless” 
space of the vessel; there is no more filling ornament between the figures. The 
pictorial fields themselves, friezes or metopic panels, take precedence over the 
remaining space of the vase; when there is more than one pictured zone, the 
smaller friezes are often subordinated to one larger zone by a decided change in 
scale. But it is still true that the artist does not squarely face the problem of 
the “empty” space surrounding the figures. Obviously, there are attempts— 
often very successful—to treat “empty space’ as a positive value. But the 
principle of “empty space” as a positive value is not yet realized. The prevailing 
tendency is to compose the picture in such a way as to leave as little “empty 
space”’ as possible.!” 

The need to explain the real, corporeal world by opposites which are yet part 
of the “One” was already realized by Anaximander. Anaximenes’ concept of 
rarefaction and condensation was only a modification of this idea of opposites. 
But the physical equivalents of his opposites—hot and cold, moist and dry, ete.— 
are more the extremes of one continuous scale of qualities than opposites in the 
strictest sense; they are, in one word, quantitative rather than qualitative. The 
first consistent and really penetrating theory of qualitative opposites appears 
with Pythagoras of Samos. 

Pythagoras lived from c.570 -c.485. The evidence of his teachings is in many 
ways even more indirect than is the case with most of the other early philosophers. 
His person as well as his school was surrounded with mystery. For this reason, 
it is very difficult to distinguish between his personal contribution and the later 
additions brought forth by his school. However, it can be assumed with some 
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certainty that the essential points of Pythagoreanism were established by the 
master himself. Later changes were extensions and corrections of details rather 
than alterations of basic principles. For our purposes we are therefore safe in 
ascribing the leading concepts of Pythagoreanism as they reveal themselves in 
later writings to the time of Pythagoras himself. 

The most important point of Pythagoreanism in reference to our present in- 
vestigations is the consistent concept of opposites. It is not necessary to enu- 
merate here the whole list of the pairs of opposites which was propagated by 
Pythagoras. Two of these pairs, however, are particularly pertinent in connec- 
tion with our purpose: the Limit and the Unlimited, and Light and Darkness. 
It cannot be doubted that these opposites are conceived as completely inter- 
dependent. They are contraries of quality, not of quantity like those of Anazi- 
menes. They are interdependent in as much as the Unlimited, for instance, 
becomes determinate only by the Limit, Light becomes apparent only through 
its opposite, and so forth. 

An indication that the Unlimited or Boundless is a material substance appears 
in Anaximenes’ identification of the Boundless with ‘‘Air.” But the principle of 
integration between the Boundless on one side and the “‘opposites” on the other 
is still missing in Anaximenes. Pythagoras is not talking about one first principle 
(if his concept of “number” should not be taken as such), though his Unlimited 
is apparently an offspring of the earlier concept of the Boundless. The Un- 
limited of Pythagoras is determinate not by any qualitative attributes of its own 
but by its interdependence with its opposite. While Anaximander already 
ascribes a positive and corporeal quality to the Boundless, it is only Pythagoras’ 
functional opposition between the Limit and the Unlimited which develops this 
theoretical preposition into a practical concept. According to Pythagoras, then, 
the Limit which is also Light determines the Unlimited which is also Darkness. 
The Limit, furthermore, is the qualification of all things while the Unlimited is 
the dark ‘‘Void” which qualifies them in turn. This is exactly the relationship 
to be found in red-figured vase painting. The “boundless” black space is sur- 
rounding the “limited” light figures, and they both are in functional relationship 
with each other. For this reason it cannot be incidental that Pythagoras’ 
‘floruit”’ of about 540-530 coincides chronologically with the beginning of the 
red-figured style in vase painting. This very coincidence, by the way, excludes 
the theory of a purely causal relationship between philosophy and vase painting 
at this or at any other time where the chronological coincidence is so close. But 
it seems to be certain that the convergent development of philosophy and vase 
painting, which has been observed previously, comes to a conclusion in the decade 
between 540 and 530. 

There are yet other points of contact between Pythagorean philosophy and 
Attic vase painting. The important Pythagorean ideas about ‘‘“Number” and 
about the ““Mean” must be considered in this connection. For the Pythagoreans, 
‘numbers are not arithmetical sums but figures and sizes. 1 is the point, 2, the 
line, 3, the triangle, 4, the tetrahedron; numbers are the causes of things in that 
they are the limits or terms which define them, as points determine figures.’’!® 
The dots of these number-figures ‘‘are regularly called ‘boundary-stones’ and the 
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area they mark out is the ‘field’.”!® As has been shown, the quality of matter 
was expressed, in earlier vase painting, by the silhouette of the black-figured style. 
The surrounding space was more or less indeterminate in this period. Now, for 
Pythagoras, the “boundary-stone” is the vehicle of the functional relationship 
between the Limit and the Unlimited. In the transition from black-figured to 
red-figured vase painting, attention and awareness shifted from the corporeal 
silhouette to the relationship between the “light field” and ‘dark unlimited” 
space. While the black-figured style consists essentially in the application of 
black paint on an “indeterminate” background, a close interrelation is established 
in the red-figured style between the light field and the dark painted background. 
There is absolute opposition between the black figure and its background; but 
the relationship between the red figure and its background is reciprocal and 
functional. 

Furthermore, “the quality of matter is,” for Pythagoras, ‘‘of considerably less 
account than the forms which it wears in space... We can...make abstrac- 
tion of the corporeal ...and regard the planes and lines as things existing by 
themselves. These abstractions, as Aristotle expressly tells us, were accorded by 
the Pythagoreans, not merely complete reality, but actually a higher reality than 
the concrete objects from which they were derived. The planes, they argued, 
are conditional to the existence of the bodies, but can themselves exist without 
them.... It is an abstraction which is of use where the limits of extension are 
concerned rather than extension as such.... Number, then, appeared to them 
as a kind of fundamental principle, in which the objective world was not merely 
dissolved by thought, but from which it proceeded.”’”® These considerations are 
certainly not presented in the language of Pythagoras, but the basic concepts in- 
volved are doubtlessly of the master himself. His concept of abstract function 
is remarkable. In the same way the reciprocal conditioning of light and dark 
areas in red-figured vase painting shows by far greater abstraction than is the 
case in the black-figured style. ‘‘What gives form to the ‘Unlimited’ is the 
Limit.’ Technically, this statement should be reversed for red-figured vase 
painting. But there is no real difference because the two opposites act on each 
other reciprocally. In black-figured vase painting, matter was explicit and form 
implicit; in red-figured vase painting, form is explicit and matter is implicit. 
This is essentially the same development that is found in philosophy: ‘‘The Mil- 
esians had reached the conception of what we call ‘matter’; it was the work of 
the Pythagoreans to supplement this by the correlative conception of ‘form’.’’ 

This increasing abstraction in philosophy and vase painting is very character- 
istic of this period. ‘The Pythagoreans, or some of them, certainly identified 
‘air’ with the void. This is the beginning, but no more than the beginning, of 
the conception of abstract space or extension, and what chiefly interested the 
Pythagoreans, so far as we can see, was the problem of how it became limited so 
as to present the appearance of the world we know.’ The problem of the 
painter who designs his figures by positive application of the paint is completely 
different from the problem of the one who applies his paint on the background 
but leaves the figures uncovered, applying only a web of lines on them. The 
black-figure painter is concerned with the limited extension of figures while the 
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red-figure painter is interested in the unlimited extension of a space from which 
the figures emerge, so to say, in an “uncorporeal” shape. The red-figure painter 
deals with the limits rather than the extension of his figures. The limitless back- 
ground is “limited” by the figures and both together “present the appearance of 
the world we know.” 

The interest in relationship and form rather than in body and matter is ex- 
pressed in another aspect of Pythagoreanism. Opposed to the Unlimited “‘is the 
principle of Limit or Form, the application of which to the unlimited plots or 
maps it out into many different kind of things. This principle is conceived as a 
sort of figure or outline of the thing that is marked out. Hence what distinguished 
one kind of thing from another is the amount of the unlimited it takes to fill out 
the figure in question; or to put it arithmetically, it is the number of units of the 
unlimited contained within its outline.... Generally speaking, we owed to the 
action of number the happy measuring out of the unlimited into a balanced and 
harmonious universe, in which each thing had just its due proportion of the 
boundless... ”’ 

The important discovery of the Mean has been brought forth by the Pythag- 
orean studies about sound and music. It suggests “‘a new solution of the old 
Milesian problem of opposites. We know that Anaximander regarded the en- 
croachment of one opposite on the other as an ‘injustice,’ and he must therefore 
have held there was a point which was fair to both. That, however, he had no 
means of determining. The discovery of the Mean suggests that it is to be found 
in a ‘blend’ of opposites.... The convivial customs of the Greeks made such an - 
idea natural to them. The master of the feast used to prescribe the proportions 
of wine and water to be poured into the mixing-bowl.... That is why the 
Demiurgos in Plato’s Timaeus uses a mixing bowl.’ 

How the idea of the Mean is connected with that of “fields in balance” is shown 
in the famous Pythagorean proposition about the right-angled triangle. It is 
exactly this balance or harmony of fields which distinguishes the compositional 
endeavours of the late sixth and early fifth centuries from everything that pre- 
ceded them. This new concept of composition is not as evident in the traditional 
friezes and metopic compositions as it is in the two compositional types which 
became prominent at this period: the circular inner decoration of drinking cups 
and the figural decoration of black vases without limiting borders. There are 
occasional earlier examples of the decoration of round fields, but they are usually 
working either with filling ornaments or are easily recognizable as adaptions of a 
frieze-like or metopic composition. Now, however, these compositional types 
become not only very numerous but the particular care the artist applied to the 
perfect balance of the light and dark areas cannot be overlooked. Often, the 
figures are composed in a manner that would make them appear completely un- 
balanced if deprived of their circular boundary, while in it they appear completely 
harmonious and natural.?” Just as significant is the problem of having the figures 
on the side of the vase without borders singling out a pictorial field. The large 
area of black is made alive by the figure or figures without the need of an addi- 
tional, ornamental subdivision.?® 

“Being a harmony, the world is a thing which has begun, and its generation 
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must be analogous to that of the harmony of number; that is, the determination 
of an indeterminate empty space. For the world was formed by a kind of aspir- 
ation of the unlimited air and the void . . . thenceforward separates all things . . . 
The agent of this aspiration and the resulting determination is a mysterious 
central fire, which the Pythagoreans called ...the ‘point of attachment’ and 
‘unit of measure’ of nature.’”? This harmonious universe or cosmos “‘is the re- 
sult of the action of a principle of limit and measure upon the unlimited.’ 
This concept had great influence on Plato and through him it became one of the 
greatest contributions of Pythagoreanism to later philosophy. It is one and the 
same with the principle of harmony which pervades the whole ‘“‘classical” art of 
Greece, and which is particularly eminent in Attic vase painting between 530 
and 460. 
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THE CONCEPT OF RELEVANCE IN AESTHETICS 
HENRY D. AIKEN 


I 


A great many interesting and important problems of art have been ignored 
as a result of the acceptance of definitions which, although innocent in them- 
selves, have the effect of diverting attention away from whatever does not fall 
within the scope of the definition. A prime example of this has been the increas- 
ing tendency on the part of critics and aestheticians alike to regard as irrelevant 
to art whatever cannot be specified as belonging directly to its ‘‘aesthetic sur- 
face.’ But relevant or not, questions concerning ‘‘origins,” ‘‘causes,’’ and “‘con- 
texts” exist, and cannot be legislated into oblivion by the definitions of the 
theorist. A more fruitful type of analysis would not divide the universe without 
ado into what is aesthetically relevant and what is thus irrelevant. It would 
seek, rather, to distinguish various kinds of relevance in art and to determine 
the interrelations between them. Such, at any rate, is the purpose of the present 
paper. 

Before turning to the main topic, however, I should like to call attention to 
the bearing of such an analysis upon the problems of art appreciation and educa- 
tion. Now the view that nothing is relevant to the aesthetic experience of art 
save what is directly intuited and enjoyed, as I have found, has usually been 
interpreted to imply that (a) an artist fails aesthetically to the extent that the 
“meaning” of his art is not immediately “felt,” and (b) nothing is required for 
full appreciation save disinterested attention to what is “there” on the surface 
of experience. 

The effects of such a view of aesthetic art and appreciation are, in my opinion, 
disastrous. On the one hand, it would trivialize the aesthetic value of art to 
such an extent that most persons would regard the aesthetic as the least impor- 
tant of its functions. On the other hand, it would, if seriously adopted as a 
basis for art criticism, sanction only those works which are most facile and 
obvious. The result would be either a proper disdain for primarily aesthetic 
art, or else a stolid complacency to which every original or profound effect would 
be anathema. The only way to avoid such an impasse, it seems to me, is (a) 
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to avoid conceiving the aesthetic in terms of the exceedingly misleading word 
“surface,” (b) to bear in mind that aesthetic relevance is a highly relative term 
which must be construed with the utmost flexibility, and (c) that aesthetic 
relevance is not the only kind of relevance which must be understood if the 
long-range aesthetic interests of art are to be served.! 

Let me make myself quite clear. I do not propose to thin out the concept 
of “aesthetic” in such a way that it is no longer quite distinct, analytically, 
from the “intellectual” and “practical.” That way has been tried and the 
result is mere confusion. There is an attitude or interest which is quite different 
in its aim and focus from practical and cognitive attitudes. And the term 
“aesthetic” is the only one which is appropriately applied to it. My view of 
the “aesthetic” differs in no important respect from that which, in writers like 
Ducasse, Lewis, Schoen, Hospers and, perhaps, Dewey (to mention only a few), 
has tended to be established as its characteristic meaning. According to this 
view, the term refers to any object which is of intrinsic interest as an object of 
apprehension. Such a definition, as we shall see, would exclude no object what- 
ever which is or potentially could be of intrinsic interest on its own account, 
irrespective of its ulterior meaning or consequences. 

This being true, there is no question that the first and hardest lesson in all 
aesthetic education is attention to the object itself. Without this, context or no 
context, there can be no aesthetic value, nor any aesthetic object whatever. 
But an aesthetic object, by virtue of this analysis of the aesthetic itself, is not 
something which exists once and for all in a world of permanent and immutable 
substances or forms. On the contrary, it is an epiphenomenal and volatile 
product of a changing and changeable organism and an intermittent and variable 
physical stimulus. Whether it will be rich or poor in meaning and expression 
will therefore depend wholly upon the contexts, subjective and objective, out 
of which it emerges. If it is to be enriched, where once it was thin and poor, 
the only way this can be done is to change the contexts themselves. 

I cannot agree, therefore, with those for whom the only utility of knowledge 
about the historical, social, and technical contexts of art is intellectual but not 
aesthetic. Indeed, I can conceive of no other way to increase the enjoyment 
of art, apart from mere concentration of attention upon it, than to acquaint 
oneself with its context. 

On the other hand, it is useless to talk about the various perspectives and con- 
texts of aesthetic art without specifying just how they have relevance to it. A 
recent writer, with whose general point of view I am in considerable sympathy, 
has asked the question, ‘“May not knowledge of the social context, aims, hopes 
and moods in the composer of a symphony provide a specificity and add a rich- 
ness to feeling as well as furnish an intellectual understanding?”? The answer, 


1 It is at this point that I am obliged to disagree with Ducasse when he says that ‘‘for this 
(enjoyment of the beauty of the object), information of a historical, or technical, or psycho- 
logical, or philosophical character, about the object, is mostly irrelevant....” Cf. C.J. 
Ducasse, ‘‘Aesthetics and the Aesthetic Activities,’’ in this Journal, Vol. V, No. 3, March, 
1947, p. 172. 

2 Edel, Abraham, The Theory and Practice of Philosophy, N. Y., Harcourt, Brace, 1946, 
p. 385. I would like to acknowledge here my indebtedness to an unpublished paper by 
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of course, is “yes.” But that is not enough. As a rule those who stress the 
importance of contextual matters in art fail to explain how they may affect 
the quality of our aesthetic responses. And they commonly take it for granted 
that the new specifications of meaning and feeling will automatically enhance 
the value of experience which is thereby enriched. But it is not obvious that 
contextual understanding will necessarily enrich and intensify rather than 
weaken and distract the aesthetic response. So far as the appreciation of art 
is concerned, it is a highly debatable question whether or not the more we know 
about a work of art the more will we enjoy it. Often the profoundest and most 
exciting aesthetic ‘experiences are those initial encounters with the art object 
which, so far as understanding is concerned, leave nearly everything to be 
desired. A broader grasp of context may give us a different experience, but not 
necessarily one of greater aesthetic value. 

One gets the impression from writers of Professor Edel’s school that they may 
be guilty of what should be called ‘the intellectualist fallacy” in the field of 
values generally; namely, the assumption that the more you know about a 
thing which is antecedently valuable, the more will its value be enhanced. But 
this assumption is egregious, and particularly so in the case of aesthetic values. 
It is quite literally true that if one is to respond fully to art, it may be necessary, 
for the nonce, to forget or ignore much of what one knows about its context.’ 

What is wanted in aesthetic theory is a much more catholic approach to the 
subject than has hitherto prevailed either among the “strict constructionists” 
who ignore context altogether, or the “liberal constructionists’’ who often 


assume, a priori, that the more one knows about the context the better for the 
content. 


II 


In order to discuss the problem of relevance, certain terms must first be clari- 
fied. The first of these is ‘‘aesthetic content.”’ By this term I mean whatever 
is intuited by a mind as the object of an intrinsic interest. For any object to 
belong to an aesthetic content, it must be directly present to a mind, and it 
must be of interest on its own account without regard to its ulterior consequences, 
practical or cognitive. This does not mean, of course, that those consequences 
in their turn may not also be parts of an aesthetic content. It merely means that 
if the thing is itself to be aesthetic, interest and attention must be directed to zt. 

Accordingly, there can be no theoretical limitation as to the kind of quality 
or level of experience which may become aesthetic, so long as the above con- 





Professor Edel which it was my privilege to hear at a meeting of the Fullerton Club at 
Bryn Mawr in 1945; this paper provided much of the stimulus to this analysis. 

3T have no doubt that Professor Edel himself would probably agree with me in this. 
In any case, my remarks are not specifically aimed at him. 

‘This definition corresponds closely to Professor Ducasse’s definition of ‘‘aesthetic 
object.” Cf. this Journal, Vol. V, No. 3, March, 1947, pp. 165-76. In a later paper I will 
argue that a further qualification must be introduced into the definition of ‘‘aesthetic 
content,’”’ but this would add a complication which does not affect the main drift of the 
present discussion and which must be argued independently. 
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ditions are met. It is our limitations of attention and interest which alone can 
restrict the range of content which may qualify as aesthetic. There may be 
materials too complex and too vast for any mind to grasp, just as there may be 
qualities of experience which are instinctively and irrevocably revolting. If 
so, there will be materials which will fall outside the range of any possible aes- 
thetic content. But this restriction will not be due to the inherent character 
of the materials themselves. 

Now any aesthetic content may be either simple or complex. It is simple 
if it contains only one undifferentiated quality which is of aesthetic interest. 
It is complex if there is more than one. Possible examples of simple aesthetic 
contents are the smell of a rose, chrome yellow, or high C. But most aesthetic 
content, and certainly the aesthetic content of all art, is complex. The weakest 
relation in which the elements of a complex aesthetic content can stand to one 
another and still be regarded as belonging to the same aesthetic whole is that 
of “aesthetic continuity.”” Elements are aesthetically continuous if they are 
objects of a continuous aesthetic interest which is not broken by any lapse of 
attention or any direction of interest away from the succession of parts. As 
we shall see presently, most aesthetic wholes are more closely integrated than 
this. It might be doubted whether the parts of any aesthetic whole are related 
merely by a continuous interest. But for the sake of clarity it is necessary to 
conceive the minimal relations which are necessary to the constitution of one 
complex aesthetic content. 

The next term to be introduced is ‘“‘context.” By the “context” of a given 
aesthetic content I mean whatever may be related to it as a cause or condition 
of its occurrence, or which in any way affects its qualitative character as aes- 
thetic content. In general there are two main types of context, aesthetic and 
non-aesthetic. 

I shall discuss the latter first. Here also we may distinguish between two 
types of context, corresponding to the two variables of which any experience is 
a function. These may be referred to as (a) the “subjective” or “behavioral” 
context, and (b) the “objective” or “‘physical’’ context. 

The immediate and proximate physical context, of course, is the particular 
physical stimulus in which the aesthetic response originates. But behind this 
is a continuous set of causal-sequences leading back to the original creative act 
of the artist himself. Now it is important to bear in mind, here, that the creative 
act of the artist, the social and cultural factors which conditioned that act, as 
well as the factors which are necessary to the preservation, transmission, or 
reproduction of the physical object of art, all belong primarily to the objective 
context of any later aesthetic content. Save in so far as they are known, they 
function merely as remote causes of the physical object of art which provides the 
proximate objective context of our experience. 

By the “subjective context” in the broadest sense I mean the inherent and 
acquired capacities of the observer, in so far as they condition or otherwise affect 
an aesthetic content. Of particular importance for our purposes, here, is the 
acquired subjective context, namely, the habits of association, the dispositional 
properties, upon which depend the presence of everything that belongs to an 
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aesthetic content save the immediate sensory qualities and those emotional 
responses, if any, which are instinctively aroused by the perception of such 
qualities. The mature anticipatory sets, the emotional and affective responses, 
and the perceptual interpretations which form the most significant ingredients 
of most aesthetic experience are functions of these cognitive and motor-affective 
habits without which the higher levels of aesthetic content would not occur at 
all. Our native capacities for sensitivity, emotional receptivity, and cognitive 
interpretation are brought into play only through the trained habits of discrim- 
ination and the emotional and cognitive dispositions which give determinate 
character to what is “there” to be responded to. A potentially great perfor- 
mance of Hamlet will remain merely potential, therefore, unless the subjective 
contexts of the individual spectators have equipped them for the conceptual 
and emotional responses upon which the content of this play depends as a work 
of aesthetic art. 

In general, the linguistic, cultural and social factors which are relevant to 
the occurrence and determinate character of a work of aesthetic art are so only 
in so far as they are transmitted through the subjective contexts of spectators. 
Usually this is not made explicit, and the context tends to be thought of as a 
more or less vague penumbra which surrounds and “infuses” the content of 
aesthetic experience in some mysterious way, but whose determinate relations 
to the latter are left hanging in the air. We speak of “traditions,” “styles of 
art,” “meanings,” and so on, as if these things had a kind of independent reality 
of their own which are eternally attached to works of art. But traditions and 
meanings are kept alive only through the dispositions and habits which form 
the subjective contexts of countless individuals. Works of aesthetic art, we 
must continually remind ourselves, exist only as objects of perception and feel- 
ing. There can be no aesthetic content whatever apart from the responses of 
individual men which gives it meaning. 

We often speak as though nothing were necessary to a full aesthetic response 
to a given work of art save the “normal” human complement of sensitivity, 
emotional responsiveness, and intelligence. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. But even if it were true that an aesthetically self-contained work of 
art were one whose full range of expressive and descriptive meaning could be 
‘read off’? at once by any normal and attentive observer, this would not at all 
imply that the non-aesthetic context of a work of art is irrelevant to it. It 
would imply merely that the subjective contexts of such observers can ordinarily 
be taken for granted. If all of us were “normal,” in the sense of being adequate 
to whatever is potentially “there” for us to respond to, no question as to non- 
aesthetic relevancies would need to arise, and art education would consist solely 
in persuading the individual to give himself up to what is “there.” But, in 
fact, this is just what cannot be taken for granted. Observers differ widely in 
what they can and do get out of a work of art; and this difference, for the most 
part, is to be accounted for only in terms of differences in the subjective con- 
texts which they bring to their aesthetic responses. 

But there is another and even more important context which, however, is 
not often conceived, as it should be, in contextual terms. This is the “aesthetic 
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context.’ I have indicated the minimum degree of relatedness which is neces- 
sary if two aesthetic qualities are to be regarded as parts of one aesthetic whole 
or complex aesthetic content. This relation I have called “aesthetic continuity.” 
But in most cases the relation between the elements of an aesthetic content is 
more involved. For example, when red and yellow are brought into juxta- 
position, the hue of each is slightly but definitely modified by this relation. 
The contrast between the two results in the red becoming a bit bluish, and the 
yellow a bit greenish. What is important for our purpose, here, is that each 
color provides a definite context for the other. In general, we may say that the 
aesthetic context of a given part of the same complex aesthetic content includes 
all those other parts which stand in dynamic relation to it; i.e., which give it 
some determinate character that it would otherwise not possess. 

It is clear that there are parts of many, if not all, aesthetic wholes which are 
not contextually related to one another. They follow upon or coexist with one 
another agreeably enough, but with no dynamic relation ot one another. I 
will return to this consideration later. For the present, one example may suf- 
fice to illustrate my point. In distinguishing between the aesthetic potentialities 
of various sensuous materials, the late Professor Prall called attention to what 
he regarded as the all-important difference between the sense-modalities of 
taste and smell, on the one hand, and those of sound and color, on the other. 
The former, he believed, “remain merely elements refusing to become for us, 
in any kind of intelligible human arts, within relational structures or movements 
or processes, that is, such composed and complex and elaborated beauties as 
we build up out of shapes and colors and lines and sounds.’ And, he goes on 
to say, “what relations and contrasts we do notice in such matters (in the case 
of tastes and smells) seem fairly arbitrary and accidental: apples with pork, 
perhaps....””’ Now I am aware that smells and tastes belong to more definite 
qualitative orders, perhaps, than Prall was willing to admit. I have quoted 
from him here merely for the purpose of illustration. In any case, if his analysis 
is broadly speaking correct, then ‘‘apples with pork” are continuous parts of a 
complex aesthetic content, which is, in a perfectly definite sense, an aesthetic 
whole. But neither part has any important contextual relation to the other. 

Now, perhaps, we may approach more directly the problem of relevance with 
some hope of giving it a determinate meaning. First, let us distinguish between 
“mere”? contextual relevance and ‘‘aesthetic” relevance. Any thing has mere 
contextual relevance to a given aesthetic content if it belongs simply to the objec- 
tive or subjective context of the latter. A factor is aesthetically relevant to a 
given aesthetic element if it belongs to the aesthetic context of that element. 
Thus a thing is aesthetically relevant to something else only if it is (a) an integral 
part of a complex aesthetic content of which the other thing is also a part, and 
(b) contextually related to it. 

In terms of this account we may see, I think, that all factors belonging to 
the subjective and objective contexts, although relevant in a perfectly definite 


5 Cf. Ogden, R. M., The Psychology of Art, N. Y., Scribner’s, 1938, p. 161. 
6 Prall, D. W., Aesthetic Judgment, N. Y., Crowell, 1929, p. 64. 
7 Op. cit., p. 66. 
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sense, are nevertheless aesthetically irrelevant. We may also see that many 
parts of the same aesthetic whole are likely to be aesthetically irrelevant to 
the rest. The pork, in Prall’s example, is aesthetically irrelevant to the apples. 
The same is also true of a great deal of otherwise agreeable ornamentation and 
decoration in art. 

Now it is the task of aesthetic analysis, in the strict sense, only to determine 
what is and what is not aesthetically relevant within a complex aesthetic content. 
And it is the task of aesthetic criticism to appraise the value of such effects. 
Neither aesthetic analysis nor criticism as such has anything to do with the var- 
ious contextual matters which lie outside of the aesthetic content of a work 
of art. Questions of art history, literary history, and sociology, and also the 
purely technical knowledge which belongs to the craft of the artist, are strictly 
irrelevant to the immediate concern of these disciplines. Such knowledge of 
a craft and especially such knowledge of its lingo as the analyst or critic 
may possess will, of course, be of use in communicating accurately to others 
the particular features of a work of art to which he wishes to call attention. 
Indeed it is likely that only by employing the technical language of an art will 
the critic be able to specify precisely and with a minimum of circumlocution 
the particular factors which are integral to the aesthetic effect of a work of art. 
But this is its sole use for the narrower purposes of aesthetic analysis. 

To say this, however, would be misleading if we did not bear in mind that 
aesthetic objects do not arise or exist in a vacuum, and that aesthetic percep- 
tion is always determined by the subjective context of the perceiver. Thus, 
as Prall has pointed out, 


Training in aesthetic perception is the cultivation of habits that discriminate details 
so readily that their meaning, as we call it, is read off unconsciously and integrated in the 
larger but equally determinate effect that we feel as this individual expression of faith or 
this specifically presented case of dilapidation. Full technical aesthetic perception not 
only apprehends such qualitative character, but discriminates the technical and aesthetic 
constituents of the effect. And fully adequate aesthetic training would have the result of 
making us so familiar with the uses of lines and shadings, pigments and brush strokes, 
washes and masses, color variations and modes of applying varnish, that these would all 
be discriminated automatically, and viewed not separately but as they have contributed 
to, and remain integral in, the presented picture, which feels expert and subtle and strong, 
perhaps, as well as effectively desolate or warm or comforting or nobly religious.® 


All this is unquestionably true. What I have been concerned with here in no 
way conflicts with it. My aim has been simply to clarify different kinds of 
relevance, and to show that they have their own distinctive functions in relation 
to the total impact of a work of art. Training in a craft, in my opinion, is more 
useful for aesthetic discrimination and appreciation than any amount of art 
history and cultural analysis. But it belongs, nevertheless, to the subjective 
context of aesthetic experience, rather than to the actual aesthetic context. 
The present analysis would avoid the vicious reductivism which would destroy 
any distinction whatever between context and content. But it would also avoid 


8 This does not mean, as we shall see presently, that in a certain sense they are precluded 
from becoming aesthetically relevant. 
® Aesthetic Analysis, N. Y., Crowell, 1936, p. 159. 
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the equal error of lumping together all of the determinants of a given aesthetic 
content without regard to the kind of relevance they have to that content. 


III 


I wish now to turn to another aspect of the relation of non-aesthetic context 
to aesthetic content. This concerns particularly the relevance of the objective 
context. What we have now to consider is not the relation of the objective 
historical context as the remote cause of the immediate physical stimulus, but, 
rather, its relation to aesthetic content via our knowledge of it. 

Now some distinction is usually made between relevant and irrelevant associa- 
tions in art. Relevant associations are regarded as those which are similar to 
the associations originally intended by the artist himself. An artist, in fact, 
may only be said to have “communicated” his meaning to us if we are able to 
make the associations, symbolic and expressive, which were present in the origi- 
nal work of art; i.e., the artist’s experience of it. 

Most people would agree that it is of the first importance, at least pragmati- 
cally, to put ourselves into a position so that a work of art will be capable of 
“communicating” to us. The reason for this, and the only reason so far as the 
aesthetic value of the work of art to us is concerned, is that the experience in- 
tended or at any rate realized by the artist himself may be presumed to be more 
intense and satisfying than most, if not all, of the other experiences we refer to 
synoptically as ‘‘the work of art.”” But if this content is to be realized by (com- 
municated to) us, we must somehow equip ourselves with as much of the artist’s 
own subjective context as possible. We must, that is to say, acquire the ana- 
logues of those dispositions and associations which gave to the work of art its 
original symbolic and expressive meaning. 

Nothing that the artist himself can do to his art will give it meaning for us 
until we have acquired a subjective context which will make communication 
of his experience possible. He cannot literally and directly place before us the 
meanings and expressive values which are, as we say, symbolized “in” it. As 
a rule, of course, he takes for granted, just as all of us take for granted in com- 
munication, a whole host of common associations and dispositions which fall to 
the lot cf most persons living within a common culture. But many symbolic 
and expressive meanings, which the artist desires to evoke, cannot be assumed 
to be common property. The wise artist, who does not consider it improper to 
provide the context in the light of which alone his work may be understood, will 
append “notes” which give the necessary clues. So T. 8. Eliot has done in the 
case of The Wasteland. But in the absence of common associations or any clue 
from the artist himself, we have no alternative but to resort to the information 
that the historian, sociologist, or psychologist may be able to provide.’® 


10In this connection we must not forget that ‘“‘works of art,” like constitutions and 
languages, are historical entities. This means that their contexts are never wholly fixed, 
that they constantly accumulate new meanings and lose old ones. It may be that such 
accretions of meaning and expression will invest a work of art with a content which is richer 
than any had or intended by its original creator. Ina very real sense, in fact, a work of art 
is a new creation of each generation which encounters it. Whether this is good or bad, 
however, I do not presume to say. 
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What all this implies is that, in one fairly definite sense, the non-aesthetic 
objective context may become aesthetically relevant to the aesthetic content of 
a work of art as we experience it. Not literally, perhaps, but through and in 
terms of its imaginative equivalents. One of course cannot directly absorb 
into one’s aesthetic experience historical facts and meanings which were present 
in its objective context. But by coming to know about that context, one is at 
least partially able to reconstruct it in imagination and to make it available 
thereby for aesthetic use. It is not wholly inaccurate to say, therefore, not only 
that context determines content, but also that it can become part of the content 
of an aesthetic object. To this extent we may say that a great part of the data 
which originally have had mere contextual relevance of the remotest sort may 
become, through association, aesthetically relevant as well. 

It is at this point where a middle position must be taken between the “strict 
constructionists,” as I have called them, and the “liberal constructionists.” 
With the former, we may say that whatever has aesthetic relevance to a given 
aesthetic content must, in the last analysis, be found intuitively to be so. There 
can be no argument which will show that a certain factor is aesthetically relevant 
if it is at last not so perceived and felt. But the liberal constructionists, I think, 
have searched more deeply into the process by which aesthetic experience comes 
into being. They have seen that context and content are inextricably inter- 
twined. But more than this, they have also seen, however vaguely, that there 
is a vital and important sense in which the distinction between context and 
content breaks down altogether. The clue to this problem is the concept of 


“imagination.” 

What I have tried to indicate here is (a) how context and content are related, 
and (b) the sense in which we may say that the objective context of art is aes- 
thetically as well as contextually relevant to our experience of it. This means 
that matters which belong in the first instance to the objective context are taken 


” as aes- 


up, through what should be called “the reconstructive imagination, 
thetically relevant associations of our experience of art." 

Professor Dewey has argued that “If an Cidipus complex is part of the work 
of art, it can be discovered on its own account.” He adds that “Historical and 
cultural information may throw light on the causes of their (the works of art) 
production. But when all is said and done, each is just what it is artistically, 
and its aesthetic merits and demerits are within the work.’ In one sense, 
this is perhaps true; but it is seriously misleading. What is aesthetically relevant 
must in the end become an integral part of the aesthetic content itself. And 
every aesthetic merit or demerit must finally be referred to this content alone. 
But what this content will be for any given person, and at any given time, is a 
function of his range of association, cognitive and emotive. Probably Professor 


11 Only, however, if this enrichment of the aesthetic content is also a source of enriched 
satisfaction will it be of greater aesthetic value. It cannot be repeated too often that the 
degree of complexity and ‘‘depth” which an aesthetic object possesses does not ipso facto 
make it ‘‘better.’’ 

12 Dewey, John, Art as Experience, Minton, Balch, N. Y., 1934, p. 316. 
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Dewey, of all writers, would not wish to dispute this. But he has not unmis- 
takably forestalled misconception as to his position.” 

The conclusion of this paper must be sceptical. I see no way, in the present 
state of our knowledge, of determining in general what the value of contextual 
knowledge about art may be for aesthetic purposes. I am inclined to think 
that it often proves to be merely a nuisance. Especially is this so in the case of 
most biography. As Tovey has properly pointed out, “To study the lives of 
great artists is often a positive hindrance to the understanding of their works; 
for it is usually the study of what they have not mastered, and thus it undermines 
their authority in the things which they have mastered. To undermine that 
authority is an injury much more serious than any merely professional techni- 
cality.”"* At the same time, I do not see how it can well be denied that in many 
cases knowledge of the objective context may contribute a very great deal to 
our “insight” into and appreciation of works of art. This contribution, I sur- 
mise, becomes increasingly great in proportion as the preponderance of the 
aesthetic content rests in its symbolic forms. The important thing, in any case, 
is not to dogmatize on the basis of our definitions. 


ANTONIO MACHADO’S TEMPORAL INTERPRETATION OF POETRY 
JUAN LOPEZ-MORILLAS 


I 


Contemporary Spanish poetry, like most recent poetic developments anywhere, 
is a complex subject which, though very tempting to the curious mind, does not 
easily surrender its secrets to whoever approaches it for the first time. There 
is no intention of bringing up here the irritating and futile question of whether 
modern poetry is, or is not, intelligible to the general reader. On this topic, a 
good many otherwise sensible people have said some very senseless things. For 
our purpose it will be enough to concede a priori that modern poetic expression 
is often difficult and occasionally enigmatic. Indeed most critics, and not a few 
poets, would agree in principle on the hermetic nature of modern poetry, though 
they would probably disagree on the fundamental cause of it. Some attribute 
the difficulty to a lowering of the level of general education, asserting, like Allen 
Tate, that “modern poetry is difficult because we have lost the art of reading any 
poetry that will not read itself to us.” Others, like Karl Vossler, find it in the 
poet’s revolt against a language prostituted by mechanical, everyday use; the 


13 J should agree, however, that knowledge about art is always aesthetivally irrelevant 
if it does not re-emerge imaginatively as a dimension or part of the aesthetic content itself. 
Knowledge about art which remains merely knowledge about, as Ducasse has suggested, may 
possess intellectual value on its own account; but its aesthetic relevance is precisely nil. 

14 Tovey, D. F., Beethoven, Oxford Univ. Press, 1945, p. 1. 


1 Auten Tate, Reason in Madness, 1941, p. 98. 
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poet’s duty would then consist in seeking and restoring what may be called the 
soul of the language.? Others, finally, like the poet Pedro Salinas, find the cause 
in the modern poet’s emphatic assertion of an individuality each day more en- 
dangered by the formidable pressure of the anonymous masses of our time.* It 
is easy to see that, with but a few changes, each of these interpretations could be 
logically transferred from the realm of modern poetry to that of modern art in 
general. By this transference their true significance becomes enhanced, while 
the overstressed problem of the intelligibility of recent poetry is justly reduced 
to an incidental issue of modern aesthetics. It is probably right to assume that 
the man who does not understand Hart Crane, Ungaretti or Saint-John Perse 
would echo the same incomprehension in the presence of recent examples of 
painting, sculpture or music; for we are facing not merely an incomprehension 
of the various concrete forms of art, but an incomprehension of the obscure and 
often inarticulate forces that, at a given time, have projected the artist into the 
task of creation. It does not matter whether the artist, following in the foot- 
steps of the Romantics, looks upon himself as a messianic incarnation; or whether, 
as Ortega y Gasset depicts the modern artist, he is indifferent to the transcenden- 
tal concept of art and approaches his task as an amusing game.‘ In either case 
he cannot hope to avoid the perplexities and anxieties of his own time, the insist- 
ent whispering of his consciousness. And though he may wish to escape from 
reality—as would seem to be the case of so-called ‘“escapist’’ art—his flight will 
be only a reaction against reality and will automatically be determined by that 
very reality. The cynical or frivolous man of our day fails to perceive that the 
artist is irrevocably anchored to his time, and that his art is nothing more than 
the expression he gives to his time-bound experience. The struggle to under- 
stand his time or to reject his time will affect not only the essence, but even the 
forms of his art. When the frivolous man pronounces the modern artist to be 
either a madman or an idiot, he is simply berating him for not being placid and 
insensitive, for manifesting a spiritual preoccupation which most men do not 
feel or, if they feel it, are not able to express adequately. 

It will be well to recall again and again that the artist is closely bound to his 
time, since it is only by doing so that we may hope to understand the artist of 
today. On this occasion, in particular, we are justified in emphasizing the time 
element in all art, for this paper is an attempt to bring forth and comment upon 
a temporal interpretation of poetry fashioned by one of the greatest lyrical poets 
in the Spanish language. In doing so we must not forget that it is almost im- 
possible, when we deal with our contemporaries, to set aside the prejudices which 
we share with them. With them, too, we share a language, an environment, 
an historical tradition and a cultural psychology. Thus we may not try to detach 
them from ourselves in order to examine them with clinical impartiality. At 
most we may go alongside them and trust in our ability to see, perhaps more 
intuitively than intellectually, the meaning of their work. 


2 Karu Vosster, Gesammelie Aufsdtze zur Sprachphilosophie, 1923, pp. 149-150. 

3 Pepro Saunas. Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry, 1940, pp. 132-135. 

4 Jos& Ortreca y Gasset, La deshumanizacién del arte, in Obras de José Oriega y Gasset, 
1943, v. IL, pp. 1008-1010; El tema de nuestro tiempo, in Obras, etc., v. II, p. 874. 
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II 


The artist’s dependence on his time, as outlined above, has been insistently 
pointed out by Antonio Machado in his numerous notes on the nature of poetry.® 
It may indeed be said that for him this dependence is axiomatic, a self-evident 
truth on which one may safely build the ambitious structure of a metaphysics 
of poetry. “Poetry”, he says, “is dialogue, the dialogue between a man and his 
time.’ And dialogue is, in this sense, a speculation on any subject affecting 
the nature and destiny of man or the eternal quest for an ultimate and absolute 
reality. It is very significant that Machado should portray himself in his major 
prose work, Juan de Mairena, as a kind of Socratic teacher who converses with 
his disciples in an imaginary class of Sophistry and Rhetoric. For this modern 
sophist, whose main ambition is to establish a “People’s School of Higher Wis- 
dom”, knowledge is a valid illusion, truth is relative, and speculation the only 
worthwhile effort. It is not surprising that he should tell his listeners: ‘“You 
know that I do not pretend to teach you anything, and that my only endeavor 
is to shake your spiritual inertia, to plow up your hardened and fallow under- 
standing, to sow anxieties, as someone has rightly said, or as I should prefer to 
say, to sow preoccupations and prejudices.’” 

Reading this statement, we cannot help thinking that Machado was echoing 
the Platonic Socrates’ frequent assertions that he knew nothing, but that the 
highest task was the search for knowledge. Those who want definitions, Ma- 
chado would say, those who seek to encompass the truth in a final possessive 
embrace, should avoid both philosophy and poetry. Final pronouncements are 
the province of theology—and, perhaps, of a few German metaphysicians. ‘Our 
only truths,” he states, “are insecurity, incertitude, diffidence; and we must 
hold fast to them.’’® In the light of this “unmethodical doubt”, Juan de Mai- 
rena’s preference for sophistry and rhetoric is illuminating. Neither of these two 
subjects is actually a discipline, in the pedagogical meaning of the term, but 
simply an instrument conducive to stimulating speculation. It is to be noted that 
Machado’s sophistry must, as he insists, be taken in one of its original connota- 
tions, as free-thinking or, better still, as free inquiry which will permit us “to 
strengthen and quicken our thinking in order to learn from it both its possibilities 
and its limitations.”® Again, his rhetoric is nothing more than a vehicle to logic, 
“to the study of the norms or habits of thinking which render possible the know- 
ledge of something or the illusion that we know something.””” 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Machado’s dialogue, as ex- 
emplified in Juan de Mairena, is akin to the Socratic dialectic. For one thing, 


5 Scattered throughout his prose works, namely, Juan de Mairena, Abel Martin, Prosas 
varias, and the prefaces to the various editions of his poetic collections. All references 
to Machado given in this paper are to the edition of his Obras completas, Editorial 
Séneca, México. All pasassages quoted are my own translation. 

¢ Juan de Mairena, p. 489. 

7 Ibid., p. 660. 

8 Ibid., p. 687. 

® Ibid., p. 5738. 

10 Jbid., p. 572. 
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rather than trying to reach a definite conclusion, Mairena often leads his dis- 
ciples into an ideological labyrinth and leaves them there to find their way out 
as best they can. Mairena’s dialogical technique is simply an externalization of 
his intimate misgivings and contradictions. What he inquires of his listeners 
he has previously inquired of himself. And when he suggests that they ponder 
on a given topic “till their brains begin to boil,’’ it is quite evident that his own 
brains have reached the boiling-point on that very topic. For, let us insist on 
this point again, the only fertile type of dialogue for the poet or the artist in gen- 
eral is that which he maintains with his time, or, as we might paraphrase it, with 
his consciousness of time. 

Machado’s preoccupation with time is characteristic of the epoch in which he 
lives, an epoch visited by an unprecedented emphasis on time as a foundation 
for a new metaphysics. Thus, when he suggests that the “‘pure poet” is he who 
succeeds in drawing out and molding his time in order to deal with it in solitude," 
he is extending into the sphere of poetry what the “temporalist” thinkers from 
Bergson to Heidegger have been proclaiming in the realm of philosophy. When 
he states that “insofar as our life coincides with our consciousness, time is the 
ultimate reality,’ he is paraphrasing the Bergsonian durée“ and the urspriing- 
liche Zeit of Heidegger." 


III 


A self-avowed disciple of Bergson, Machado could scarcely be insensible to the 
exciting possibility of grounding upon the Bergsonian philosophy a temporal in- 
terpretation of poetry. He contends, besides, that there is an historical stimulus, 
as well as a social urge, to do so, since, as he points out, “‘our century is perhaps 
the century which has most attentively listened to itself, presumably because 
those of us who live in it have a decidedly temporal consciousness of our exist- 
ence.’5 And he goes on to say: ‘The man of our century has been a self-pro- 
claimed enfant du siécle, has spoken of a mal du siécle, and speaks, in our very day, 
of a fin de siécle. He has thus expressed, more or less consciously, a vocation for 
temporality which is not characteristic of all epochs.”"* This vocation for tem- 
porality, is further evinced in the exceptional stress which the nineteenth century 
has laid on both music and lyric poetry, which are “the temporal arts, par ex- 
cellence.”*7 Hence, Machado’s belief that a temporal perspective of poetry is 
metaphysically sound as well as historically adequate. He is conscious of a 
gradual drawing-together of poetry and philosophy, accelerated during the last 
decades by the rise of an anti-intellectualistic philosophy and a vigorous rebirth 
of metaphysical thought. And he confidently forecasts that, if philosophy and 
poetry are ever to come in contact, it will be upon the grounds, mutually shared, 
of a temporal interpretation of reality. ‘Some day,” he predicts, “poets and 
1 Jbid., p. 479. 

2 Jbid., p. 478. 

13 Henri Bercson, Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, 23° éd., 1924, pp. 
14 Martin Hemweccer, Sein und Zeit. See particularly pp. 329-333, 404-428. 

1 Op. cit., p. 521. 

6 Ibid., p. 521. 

7 Tbid., p. 521. 
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philosophers will exchange their réles. The poets will sing of their astonishment 
before the great metaphysical deeds ..., while the philosophers will gradually 
mute the sound of their violas in order to ponder, like the poets, on the fugit ir- 
reparabile tempus. And down this romantic slope they will reach an existential 
metaphysics founded on time—something, indeed, more poetic than philosophi- 
cal,’’18 

A closer view of Machado’s time would show it to be a qualitative time which, 
like Bergson’s durée, can be perceived only intuitively, since intuition alone (never 
the intellect) is able to glimpse the endless flow of reality. This intuition, as 
Bergson himself points out, is a form of vision, “that faculty of seeing which is 
immanent in the faculty of acting,’?® an instantaneous apprehension which 
escapes the man seeking to understand reality through intellectual analysis. A 
particular form of this intuitive vision is the “aesthetic faculty,’ which the 
French philosopher admits in man along with normal perception. This faculty 
the artist eminently possesses, though, Bergson hastens to point out, not in 
regard to life in general, but only to its individual manifestations. It is there- 
fore a limited form of intuition by means of which the artist tries to regain the 
‘“4ntention of life’’, the word intention being used here by Bergson in its scholastic 
connotation of intentio, that is, direction. Bergson means that the artist, after 
‘<ntuiting” an object conveyed by the stream of the real, must reconstruct it as a 
moving whole, disdaining the intellectual approach which would, first, conceive 
of the object as immobile, and, then, analyze it in the multiplicity of its compon- 
ent parts. 

On a parallel with the French philosopher, Machado regards poetry as a “way 
of seeing” (“lo poético es ver,” he declares explicitly). He further states that 
‘poetry, even the bitterest and most negative kind, [is] always a seeing action, 
in which an absolute reality is affirmed.’ This is, in fact, the vision immanent 
in action—the intuitive vision—of which Bergson speaks. Like Bergson, or 
like various other metaphysicians of our time, Machado rescues the intuitional 
perception of reality from the contempt of the intellectualistic and empirical 
philosophers. It is not that he denies, or even tries to curtail, the power of 
reason. Asa matter of fact, he freely admits that a belief in reason always exists 
at the base of our consciousness. But, like his countryman and contemporary 
Ortega y Gasset, Machado is aware that a rational interpretation of reality in- 
volves the erection of explanatory geometrical structures from which life—that 
is, reality—is usually quite absent. Both as a man and as a poet Machado 
knows that “there is no living without seeing . . . vision alone is evidence and .. . 
no one doubts what he sees, but what he thinks.22 Machado’s “seeing action” 
is therefore the immediate perception of an ever-moving and changing reality 
leading into the creative act. At the moment of creation, he asserts, “we coin- 
cide with the stream of life, in which are suspended virtual realities which may 


18 Ibid., p. 626. 

1? Henri Berason, L’Lvolution créatrice, 12° éd., 1913, p. 272. 
% Jbid., p. 192. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 600-601. 

2 Ibid., p. 601. 
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never become actual, but which we feel to be infinitely possible.”** It may be 
added that, at the instant of this tangential contact with the “‘stream of life’’, 
the poet apprehends intuitively that reality is not a static assemblage of parts 
independent of each other, but rather a gigantic flux whose conscious expression 
is duration, that is, time. 


IV 


The poet “intuits” his poem at the moment when his consciousness is merged 
with the flux of the real. More explicitly, this means that, out of those “infinitely 
possible realities” of which he is then conscious, he grasps one or more as the 
object of his poetic creation. It should be emphasized that there is, as regards 
this intuitive selection, no difference between the poet and the plastic artist. 
The one and the other are merely exercising that particular form of non-intel- 
lectual perception which Bergson calls the ‘‘aesthetic faculty”. The one and 
the other are laboring for an extra-temporalization of their experience, in other 
words, they are striving to translate their vision into an action which will lie 
outside the flow of reality and which will thus become permanent.** But here 
ends the resemblance between the poet and the plastic artist. Henceforth they 
follow basically divergent trajectories. The plastic artist has focussed his eyes 
upon a given object, has contracted and circumscribed its outlines, has, in short, 
encased a morsel of reality in discontinuous and exclusive boundaries. The 
subsequent projection of his vision into a permanent work will necessarily assume 
a spatial form. The painted canvas, the hewn stone are concretizations, solidi- 
fications of time into space. Of their primordial source they give a strictly 
momentary, immobile, phenomenical account. They are, if we may be allowed 
a bit of exaggeration, the most intellectual—and, consequently, the least meta- 
physical—of arts. Their expression is irrevocably bound up with matter, in 
itself a static, extra-temporal medium. And in order to regain through them the 
‘<ntention of life’? we have to begin by rending all the intellectual veils that 
matter spreads between us and the artist’s intuitive vision. 

Not so with the poet’s creation. After ‘“intuiting” his poem within the flow 
of reality, he will, like the plastic artist, attempt to extra-temporalize it; i.e., to 
give it permanence by snatching it from the swift and radical mutations which 
time would impose upon it. His goal will be to see to it that “his work will | 
transcend the psychic moments in which it is produced.”*> But, unlike the plas- 
tic artist, the poet cannot attempt to force his vision of reality into a sep- 
arate and self-contained encasement. Nor can he, because of the immaterial 
nature of his medium, expect that his creation will arise before his eyes like a 
solidified carving out of the stream of time. We have seen above that the plastic 
artist transmutes time into space. The poet, on the other hand, transmutes 
time into temporality, that is, qualitative time into quantitative time. Ma- 
chado expresses it in a somewhat bizarre metaphor by saying that the poet is a 
fisherman of live fish, that is, of fish that can live out of the water. The poem 


23 Prélogo to Paginas escogidas (1917), p. 30. 

* Abel Martin, ‘“‘El ‘Arte Poética’ de Juan de Mairena,”’ p. 389. 
% Tbid., p. 389. 

8 Juan de Mairena, p. 489. 
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must, therefore, live as finite, measured time, independently of its primordial 
source, which is also time, but infinite and measureless. 

If we now examine attentively the manner of this transmutation of time into 
temporality, we shall see that Machado turns to advantage a differentiation in 
regard to time common to all temporalist philosophers. Not only Bergson, 
but also Husserl?’ and Heidegger,?* admit several kinds of time. The French 
philosopher, in particular, makes of the distinction between qualitative and 
quantitative time the mainstay of his theory of consciousness.2® Qualitative 
time (durée pure) is “the form taken by the succession of our conscious states 
when our ego lets itself live, when it refrains from establishing a separation be- 
tween the present state and the preceding states.’*° In this sense, the Bergson- 
ian durée pure is the very essence of reality, the awareness of the endless devenir 
which is life. But, alongside this kind of time, there is a quantitative time 
(durée homogéne), in which the conscious states “take for us the form of a con- 
tinuous line, or of a chain, the parts of which touch without interpenetrating.’ 
According to Bergson, this second type of durée has been infiltrated by the idea of 
space. It assumes that the conscious states appear as separate moments and 
may, therefore, be juxtaposed or arranged in sequence, in other words, mathe- 
matically treated. Moving as we do in a world directly perceived as space, the 
idea of space reaches even into the representation of our psychic states, dis- 
torting the internal perception that we obtain of them. Pure duration is trans- 
lated into extension by giving to it a symbolic representation in space. The 
passage from the durée pure to the durée homogéne is, to put it briefly, a form of 
spatialization. 

Temporality, we may conclude, is measured or counted time, i.e., not time that 
has changed into space, but time that has been treated like space. Implicitly 
or explicitly, all temporalist philosophers regard it as a perversion of pure dura- 
tion. Indeed, when Heidegger speaks of measured time as either ‘world time” 
or “vulgar time’’,*? we cannot help detecting certain emotional—not to say pe- 
jorative—overtones in the two expressions. Machado does not take cognizance 
of these further implications in the metaphysical description of time. Nor is he 
concerned with whether measured time is a form of spatialization, as Bergson 
propounds, or a form of temporalization, as Heidegger contends. For him 
temporality is the expression which the poem assumes as a poem, that is to say, 
as an artistic reality which has sprung from an intuition within the flow of life. 
His main debt to Bergson lies in his having assimilated the Bergsonian acceptance 
of a double perspective of time and in having used it as the basis for his temporal 
interpretation of poetry. 


27 EpMuND HussERL, Vorlesungen zur Phanomenologie des inneren Zeitbewusstseins (a 
series of lectures delivered from 1905 to 1910), 1928. 

28 MarTIN HEIDEGGER, op cit., pp. 327-438. 

% Henri Berason, Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, pp. 57-106. 
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Machado asserts that ‘‘all the elements that the poet uses—quantity, measure, 
accents, pauses, rhymes, the images themselves arranged in sequence—are 
temporal elements.’’* Accordingly, it is the duty of every poet to strengthen, 
by an appropriate handling of these elements, the temporality of his creation. 
That they are instrumental rather than poetic Machado himself intimates when 
he points out that ‘the temporality which a strophe needs in order to bring forth 
its poetic intention lies within the reach of everyone; it can be learned in any 
elementary handbook of poetics.’”** To determine the temporality of a poem 
solely by the use of those elements would be as ingenuous as to determine the 
temporality of human life by means of a clock. For the temporality of a poem 
is—let us not forget it—a kind of “personalized time”, an outflow of the “‘ife- 
time of the poet in its own peculiar vibration,’ and we cannot be satisfied with 
applying to it patterns of measurement common to the works of a great many 
poets. Just because hundreds of Spanish poets have resorted to the octosyllabic 
ballad meter as a composition vehicle we may not conclude that they have all 
attained. an equal degree of temporality in their poems. Or just because the 
poets of the modernista school have shared in common a large number of identical 
poetic images we must not assume that their consciousness of time is similar. 
In fact, as Machado emphasizes, ‘‘an intense and profound temporal impression 
can be encountered only in very few poets. In Spain, for example, we find it 
in Don Jorge Manrique, in the Romancero, in Bécquer, and very rarely in the 
poets of the Golden Age.’ Machado’s disdain for the Spanish literary baroque 
results precisely from the absence of temporality which he perceives in it. 
The baroque poets—Géngora, Calderén, Quevedo—try to make up for their 
conspicuous lack of intuition by clothing their images in heavy conceptual 
attire. They forget that it is not the function of poetry to reason, to equate 
or to define. That, rather, is the province of logic. The poet is a discoverer 
of the eternally new, and, as Machado states, “the world is the new par excel- 
lence, what the poet invents, brings out at every moment.’*7 He must endeavor 
to accentuate the essential differences which lie between his own vision of 
reality and anyone else’s. Baroque poetry, like the ‘belated scholasticism’ from 
which it springs, “does not sing; it reasons and discourses on a few definitions.’’* 
The baroque poet, in borrowing the weapons of the logician, is unmindful of 
the fact that “his conceits, and images used as conceits, have at least the pre- 
tension of being today what they were yesterday, and tomorrow what they are 
today... .If, consistent with itself, baroque poetry should attain its complete 
fulfillment, it would lead to an algebra of images... with an aesthetic worth 
equal to that of algebra, that is to say, with no aesthetic worth.’*® The baroque 
poet who, forgetting that temporality is the ‘‘peculiar vibration of his own life- 
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time’, reduces time to a syllogism, succeeds only in detemporalizing time, in 
destroying the very stuff of all truly lyrical poetry. 

Machado is aware that his notion of the baroque differs greatly from that which 
contemporary German criticism has made fashionable. He rejects with parti- 
cular vigor the insistence on the dynamic quality of baroque art. For him 
“that exaggerated dynamism is more apparent than real; rather than the expres- 
sion of a force in action, it is the presumptuous gesture which survives an ex- 
tinguished effort.’*° He lashes out unmercifully at the two forms taken by the 
baroque in the Spanish literature of the late Golden Age. In both culteranismo 
and conceptismo he sees merely a proof that the Spanish lyrical stream, until then 
so rich in temporal overtones, had dried up—one more aspect of the spiritual 
impoverishment which was gradually taking hold of Spain. It might be said 
that the seventeenth-century Spaniard had lost touch with the world of the 
senses, with the growing, changing and rushing stream of life, with his own 
psychic experience, and had taken refuge in a world of concepts and definitions, 
of generic images which he ungracefully juggled in an attempt to attain a trivial 
virtuosity. Machado, however, knows too well that the literary baroque is no 
mere whim of a handful of seventeenth-century writers. He nowhere claims that 
Géngora, or Gracién, or Quevedo sought to overturn a literary tradition out of 
sheer perversity. Like all artists, they were children of their time. As Machado 
points out, ‘in every age, be it of splendor or decay . . . whatever is produced is 
the only thing that can be produced ...even the most glaring perversions of 
taste, when they are truly bred of their time, will always have a subtle extenu- 
ating power which excuses their greatest: blunders.’ 


VI 


In the last decade of his life Machado fell under the spell of some contemporary 
developments in German philosophy. He read extensively, with « curious feeling 
of urgency, as if looking avidly for a means of allaying his metaphysical doubts. 
As a Bergsonian, he felt nothing but disdain for the small group of thinkers who 
at. the University of Marburg were still proclaiming that there was only one 
Kant and that Hegel was his prophet. He felt, as did his Marburg-trained 
countryman Ortega y Gasset, that Hermann Cohen and his neo-Kantian dis- 
ciples were engaged in building a dialectical house of cards, while life flowed un- 
heeded under the windows of their work-rooms. But his disappointment in 
this branch of German philosophy changed to keen interest when he discovered 
what Edmund Husserl was doing at the University of Freiburg. From Husserl’s 
phenomenology he went on to Max Scheler’s emotional intuitionism” and, finally, 


4 Tbid., p. 393. 

41 Tbid., p. 400. 
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to Heidegger’s existentialism.“* In these doctrines he discerned new offshoots 
of Bergson’s anti-intellectualistic vision of reality, fresh advances down the 
“romantic slope” leading to the meeting-ground of poetry and philosophy, i.e. 
“an existential metaphysics founded on time.” But it was Heidegger who 
mainly fired his imagination with his attempt to interpret metaphysically what 
Machado had tried to interpret as a poet: the temporal significance of human 
existence and death. To be sure, Heidegger’s existentialism was not an entirely 
new doctrine. He had drawn heavily upon Bergson, Husserl and Kierkegaard. 
Before him, the Spanish thinker Miguel de Unamuno had also sought in Kierke- 
gaard a confirmation for his own tormented view of the problem of life and 
death.“* | Why Machado should prefer Heidegger to Unamuno, despite the un- 
qualified admiration he felt for the latter, is not altogether clear. It may not 
be far-fetched to suggest that, not being specifically a religious man, Machado 
was more attracted to Heidegger’s atheistic metaphysics than to Unamuno’s 
Christian interpretation of lifeand death. At any rate, what Bergson had meant 
to Machado in regard to the identification of time with reality, Heidegger now 
became in regard to the identification of temporality with human existence. In 
this respect, it will be well to remark that Machado did not perhaps follow too 
closely the intricate pattern of Heidegger’s thought.“ He merely fastened upon 
those features in Heidegger’s philosophy that best suited his own temporal 
interpretation of poetry. 

In its immediate manifestation, temporality coincides with the span of human 
life, of each man’s life. It is indeed a human creation, in the sense that man alone 
is conscious that his time and his existence are merely two different perspectives 
of the same thing. This is exactly what Machado means when he refers to tem- 
porality as “the lifetime of the poet in its own peculiar vibration.” In a para- 
phrase of Heidegger, Machado speaks of existence as “‘a human vibration prior 
to all knowledge: the existential anxiety . . . by means of which every man shows 
his participation in being.... This anxiety which springs from the depths of a 
humble, finite and limited human existence . . . appears either as apprehension 
or fear . . . or transformed into incurable anguish before the infinite helplessness 
of man.’“* It would be futile to look to Heidegger for a definition of anguish. 
Nor do his predecessors in the use of the term—Saint Augustine, Kierkegaard, 
Unamuno—elucidate its meaning. They all, however, insist on regarding an- 
guish as an eminently human trait, as an attribute of existence itself. For 
Machado, the existential anguish is primarily what concerns the poet, for “his 
world is almost always a source of anxiety.”*?7 And, in the manner of the existen- 
tialists, he admits that this anxiety assumes its most poignant and human signi- 


ficance in the anguish before death.** 
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Machado emphasizes that death is a subject which philosophy has, until 
recently, carefully circumvented. This, however, is not strange, since “it is a 
subject which is lived rather than thought, or, better still, a subject which can 
hardly be thought without first unliving it” (“apenas hay modo de pensarlo sin 
desvivirlo’”’).*® He further states that ‘man has not arrived at the notion of 
death by means of observation and experience; for the gestures we observe in a 
dying man are not yet death: they are still living gestures.’*° Death is man’s 
inseparable companion. Its appearance in his consciousness is a source of won- 
der, for no one knows whence it springs nor how. While life is “an object of 
immediate consciousness,’ death, on the other hand, is “an essentially a priori 
idea ..., an object of belief, not of knowledge.’ 

For Heidegger, death is not a mere event which, at a given moment, comes to 
interrupt existence, but rather existence itself which has attained its fulfillment. 
In this ontology of death Machado discerns the first attempt made by a philoso- 
pher “to give us some consolation in dying with death itself, or rather with its 
logical essence, aside from any promise of rest or of a better life.’** Death, seen 
thus, renders possible the understanding of existential anguish, for it may indeed 
be said that all anguish becomes anguish before death. The trivial man (Heideg- 
ger’s das Man) may try to cheapen the significance of that anguish by thinking 
that, after all, everybody dies. The man of courage will feel that anguish in all 
its intensity and, saturated with it, will approach the end of his existence in a 
state of resigned resolution. True anguish becomes for Heidegger a freedom for 
death (Fretheit zum Tode).® 

In accepting temporality as a manifestation of existence, anguish as the mean- 
ing of existence, and death as the fulfillment of existence, Machado may be said 
to have absorbed the main tenets of Heidegger’s philosophy. That he was pre- 
pared to welcome and assimilate some such metaphysical doctrine long before 
it was finally formulated by the German philosopher, he himself admits at the 
beginning of his own commentary on Heidegger.“ For one thing, it suited his 
own temporal interpretation of poetry. For another, it gave a partial answer to 
his metaphysical preoccupation. Never before had poetry and philosophy come 
so close as in the writings of the Freiburg professor. But, on the other hand, 
Machado was not unaware of the general implications of this wholly pessimistic 
world-view, this philosophy of despair. Shortly before his death—which he 
approached with the resigned resolution he so much admired—this great thinker 
and poet wrote: ‘We shall be confronted with a new humanism, as humble and 
melancholy as it is profoundly immersed in time.... Those of us who looked 
in metaphysics for a breath of eternity . . . will see ourselves . . . definitely and 
metaphysically surrounded by time.’ 
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EXPRESSION AND AESTHETIC EXPRESSION 
VAN METER AMES 


Mr. Dewey locates art and aesthetic experience at a point after the harmony 
between the organism and the environment has been disrupted and is being re- 
covered. The artist will not “shun moments of resistance and tension. He 
rather cultivates them, not for their own sake but because of their potentialities, 
bringing to living consciousness an experience that is unified and total.” The 
scientific man also cares for the resolution of problematic situations. ‘But he 
does not rest in it; he passes on to another problem using an attained solution 
only as a stepping stone from which to set on foot further inquiries.... The 
difference between the esthetic and the intellectual is thus one of the places where 
emphasis falls in the constant rhythm that marks the interaction of the live 
creature with his surroundings” (Art As Experience, p. 15). 

From Mr. Dewey’s account, however, it seems that ‘‘the place where emphasis 
falls” is the same for art and science. The difference lies in what is emphasized: 
in whether stress is on the emerging unity itself or the usefulness of this unity 
for reaching ulterior unities. Art tries to bring out the full significance of a 
present achievement, whereas science reduces it to the minimum of what can 
be used later. Science converts to a tool the very situation which art celebrates 
as a self-sufficient whole. Science would make use of it, art would make the 
most of it. Anyone approaches art when moved to magnify something, if only 
to tell about it so that nothing is lost in the telling. 

There is no doubt about human love of expression: preceding great undertak- 
ings and many small ones; following joy or sorrow, success, failure, or monotony. 
One who is not satisfied to carry on the transaction of existence without comment, 
who wants to talk beyond necessity and hear others talk, who reaches for a 
magazine or newspaper, or looks for a letter, feels a need that is basic in the love 
of art. And craving to share expression is a hunger that grows by what it feeds 
on. As Proust has proved, the more one enjoys conversation the more one 
longs for a summation which conversation cannot give. Study, supplemented 
by academic discussion, provides a fuller opportunity to air a subject than is 
likely to be possible in unsystematic talk, though the spontaneity of the latter 
may be sacrificed. But the best education is like the lack of one in leaving the 
need of a firmer synthesis, except for making the need keener. Regardless of 
how rich an experience, expression is required to conjure up its value, to keep 
and increase it. 

Running comment on what is done and lived through, preserving the record, 
may be less momentous than expression’s function of exploring new possibilities 
for life, saying the first as well as the last word. In either case there is the prob- 
lem of distinguishing between expression that is art and expression that is not. 
To say art is higher expression is not clear enough; nor to add that it is both 
fresher and more final. Expression is aesthetic when fused with form. But 
should there be a pinch of expression to a cupful of form, 4 la Winckelmann; a 
full measure of expression to less form, 4 la Goethe; or what? At least art must 
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be something other than a mere mixing of form and expression, as if they were 
different ingredients to be added in varying amounts. For it seems that only 
for purposes of analysis can form and expression be separated, and then arbi- 
trarily. In art, when form is successful it is expressive, and when expression is 
effective it has form. Outside art an expression may lack form. The problem 
is to establish how expression becomes aesthetic or artistic. 

Mr. Louis Arnaud Reid says that ordinary expression is the indication of inner 
states by outer ones, as in facial “expressions” and gestures: smiling, frowning, 
clenching. Aesthetic expressions, for him, may be distinguished as finer, subtler, 
more accurate, less literal and more imaginative. They are not “a mere relief of 
tension or the mere satisfaction of some desire” (A Study in Aesthetics, p. 50). 
In ordinary expression “the body side is cognised as being in external relation to 
the what which is ‘expressed’’’ (p. 52). But in aesthetic expression the two are 
fused: ‘‘we really imagine and enjoy the what as if it were actually there in the 
body” (p. 53). Then signs are no longer taken “as signs only.” An art object, 
enjoyed as such, in addition to standing for what it signifies, holds that signifi- 
cance within itself. This cannot be achieved by expression in the sense of in- 
stinctive manifestations of anger or joy. When a stamp of rage is repeated 
deliberately, with resultant modifications it “may become the basis of an aesthe- 
tic activity, namely, the dance” (p. 54). In short, it is the concern of Mr. Reid 
to disengage “art as expression” from the notion that it involves a lowering of 
art to the level of ordinary and instinctive experience. 

He moves on to a discussion of Bullough’s theory of psychical distance as a 
way of stating the detachment from primary impulses in aesthetic experience, 
and notes that the detachment must not be overdone. We may interpret this 
to mean: the distinction between aesthetic and ordinary expression must not be 
carried so far that touch with life is lost. The point made by Véron, Guyau, and 
Tolstoi, should be remembered: that the original worth of what is being expressed 
must determine to a considerable extent the value of art. Perhaps Guyau car- 
ried this so far as to endanger the distinction between mere voicing of something 
felt and transmutation of it into independent form. And Véron did not distin- 
guish carefully between reflex gestures and intentional transmission as Tolstoi 
did. Tolstoi made clear, at least in some passages of What Is Art?, that expres- 
sion becomes most infectious through the deliberate shaping which is form. 

The idea that art is a combination of impulsive and deliberate expression was 
put in metaphysical terms by Schopenhauer in The World as Will and Idea (Bk. 
III). Art for him provided release from the relentless driving of the will, through 
the opportunity to contemplate with detachment the manifestations of the will. 
The negative approach of Kant and Schiller to art is recognizable here, though 
nearly overcome by romantic exultation in what is primal and vital. The forms 
contemplated aesthetically, which Kant detached from interest and desire, 
which Schiller fitted into the play theory, were not empty or playful for Schopen- 
hauer, but throbbing with the intensity of existence. For him all the arts ob- 
jectified the will, or the feel of the will, but music did it most directly and power- 
fully. In Schopenhauer decidedly the formality of contemplation was shaken 
by expression and a sense of participating in the inner nature of the world. 
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Winckelmann’s passion for the pseudo-Greek ideal of dispassionate beauty, 
repudiated by Goethe’s admiration of Gothic architecture, burst with Schopen- 
hauer into a love of music and tragedy which could never be crammed back into a 
vase-outline. Schopenhauer, in writing of art, continued to use the negative, 
life-denying language of Winckelmann, found also in Kant and Schiller. But 
it was easy for Nietzsche to see that for all Schopenhauer’s talk of renunciation 
he described in the struggling will a creative power to exult in. 

Nietzsche, like Goethe and Tolstoi, tempered the impulse of romantic affirma- 
tion with enough of the so-called classic or formal element of deliberation to make 
expression more articulate than native impulse could be. Form, instead of op- 
posing expression, made it more expressive for Nietzsche, to the point of being 
fully aesthetic. Yet his heart was not with form so much as with the force it 
fostered. Not the balance of statues and temples, whitewashed by Winckel- 
mann, moved Nietzsche, but the pulse of poetry, music, and the prose of Schopen- 
hauer. In the mythological terms used by Heine in The Gods in Exile Nietzsche 
called Schopenhauer’s contemplation Apollonian, his sense of strenuous becom- 
ing and creating Dionysian (Cf. E. M. Butler, The Tyranny of Greece Over Ger- 
many). As Kant put under the head of the sublime the irrational power and 
vastness which could not be contained in the forms of a prettified beauty, so 
Nietzsche felt that the Apollo of beautiful appearance had to be accompanied by 
the Dionysus of primordial ecstasy. 

Nietzsche had in mind Greek tragedy risen from the Dionysian festival, and 
the work of Wagner who was to bring about a rebirth of tragedy. But Nietzsche 
turned against Wagner, feeling that he stirred up emotion so uncontrollably that 
the hold of form and reason was loosened. Nietzsche, while sharing the excite- 
ment of Schopenhauer and Freud about the power of subconscious elements in 
human nature, practically agreed with them that Dionysian impulses should be 
submitted to the calming effect of contemplation, analysis, idea. And Thomas 
Mann, disciple of Schopenhauer, lover of Wagner, admirer of Nietzsche, student 
of Freud, is fascinated by the night-side of art and life; but sees the necessity of 
restraining it if the world is to be saved from a reversion to tribalism such as the 
Wotan cult of Hitler. Though consciously wearing the mantle of Goethe, 
Thomas Mann is obliged to regret Goethe’s challenge to the tyranny of Winckel- 
mann’s ideal over Germany, because it held in check a worse tyranny since 
unleashed. 

Hirn (in The Origins of Art), turning from terms of metaphysics and mythology 
to the vocabulary of psychology and sociology, has made it easy to see what is 
involved here. The gist of his contribution is that emotions tend toward external 
manifestation, because this heightens pleasure and relieves pain. Expression 
is instinctive to begin with, but when it becomes deliberate in art, enhancement 
and relief are more satisfactory. In the language of German aesthetics, this 
would mean that Apollonian calming and Dionysian purging of the emotions are 
most efficient in art; and that art is not reached merely by adding Apollo to 
Dionysus any more than by appealing to either alone. Ordinary unregenerate 
impulse cannot enter into art unaltered; ordinary control or suppression of im- 
pulse cannot become aesthetic without transformation; nor can a mixture of 
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expression and formal restraint, either in Winckelmann’s or Goethe’s ratio, unless 
the formal and expressive factors themselves are converted to art. Then how 
is the change from life to life-in-art brought about? Hirn says: ‘In the endeavor 
to secure the transmission and perpetuation of a feeling, the expressional activity 
gradually loses its purely impulsive character. From an almost reflex outlet 
for abnormal nervous pressure, it is more and more transformed into deliberate 
artistic production, which is conscious of its aim as well as of the means for at- 
taining it. The elaboration of a work of art, in which the expression of a feeling- 
state is to be concentrated, and concentrated in a way which not only facilitates 
but even enforces in the spectator the assimilation of this state, is a complicated 
operation which cannot of course take place without the effectual codperation 
of intellectual and volitional activities. And their coéperation, on the other 
hand, must evidently exercise some influence on the primordial feeling’ (quoted 
from Ch. VIII of Hirn’s book, by Melvin M. Rader in A Modern Book of Esthe- 
tics, p. 107). 

Hirn may be said (as by Mr. Rader, p. 84) to carry on Aristotle’s theory of 
catharsis, though Hirn thinks of art’s purging and calming effect as dependent 
upon and incidental to communication. Catharsis is enhanced through sharing, 
and the artist’s work is basically for the sake of sharing. But while the artist’s 
original intention, so far as it can be ascertained, is to communicate, it is also to 
make something worth communicating. The making isfundamental. So where 
Hirn says, ‘‘In the endeavor to secure the transmission and perpetuation of a 
feeling, the expressional activity gradually loses its purely impulsive character,” 
it would be better to say that, prior to transmission and perpetuation, the 
expressional activity is one of overcoming the inadequacy of an experience, or 
of enhancing its satisfactoriness. The artist is impelled to his work by the need 
of shaping his life or something crucial to him, a need which only a work of art 
can fully meet. Art does not minister merely to biological needs or even to 
psychological and social needs, as such, but rather to a craving for working them 
over into a new form and focus. This creative activity integrates and intensifies 
whatever is already of value by weaving it into a pattern of intrinsic interest 
which is reminiscent and prophetic. The work of art celebrates what is won, 
mourns what is lost, through symbols which make over and glorify. Art lights 
up values to be sought later in life, and art remains itself a timeless present of 
realization amid the incompleteness of existence. 

As Mr. Kenneth Burke has put it (in The Philosophy of Literary Form), the 
artist unburdens and purifies himself in his art, solves problems that for him 
could only so be solved, and does this in symbols which perform a like service 
for other people. Mr. John Crowe Ransom has called this thesis more applicable 
to a long dramatic poem than to a short lyric, to logical structure rather than 
to essentially poetic content (“Address to Kenneth Burke,” in Kenyon Review, 
Spring 1942). But even the brief exaltation of a moment may answer a need 
not to be satisfied aside from art: the need to transform something merely had 
and felt into something hailed and held. 

Mr. Dewey’s account of expression (Art As Experience, Ch. IV) is framed in 
terms of the live creature in the environment. Impulses, coordinate with needs 
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and demands, push out to meet obstacles in various adventures. Emotion is 
the tension arising from resistance. And when difficulty is overcome by clarify- 
ing and ordering the original impulses, emotion is not just discharged but ex- 
pressed. “Art is ‘essentially the transformation of blind impulsion into con- 
sciously intended performance.” Yet art in the aesthetic sense must be more 
than this, since this takes place continually, even below the human level. But 
if expression at large is not so much manifestation as transformation of emotion, 
the like must be even more true of aesthetic expression. Though arising in 
the ordinary way, it will rise higher, in the sense of achieving a more complete 
transformation. Art, in consequence, cannot be mere communication of some- 
thing clear and complete from the start. Art is primarily the working over of 
experience into something more clear and coherent, more intense than what art 
begins with. Something is always there, calling for artistic treatment. And 
the artist may have some idea of what he is going todo. But Mr. Dewey insists 
that the artist is distinguished by capacity to transmute a vague idea and emotion 
into terms of a medium, so that the outcome has a finality which could not be 
seen or foreseen at first. 

The tyro in art is likely to be discouraged by comparing the vagueness in his 
mind and in his initial attempts with the firmness of famous work, supposing 
it was perfect in its maker’s mind when he began. It is hard to realize that, as 
Mr. Dewey says, the artist succeeds through the courage to stay with an idea 
as inchoate as if it were in the head of anyone else, until a shape and organiza- 
tion appear which no idea has in its inception. This does not mean that 
“conscious wit and will” accomplish the task alone. Even in science there is a 
play of meanings from past experience to serve as suggestions for the work in 
hand. And artists are like thinkers in relying on this resource. 

What the artist does is not to copy anything outside or within, but to work 
out, in interaction with the environment, symbols that will relieve him of his 
tensions by transforming these into self-supporting structures to shelter him and 
others. In this respect art is like any problem-solving activity, but different in 
that it works with symbols rather than with materials, or with materials in a 
way to make them symbolic. As life requires organization for survival, so a 
higher order of life can supervene only through a tighter synthesis of means and 
ends. From the patterns of actual situations, from the colors of nature and the 
rhythms of daily living, art picks out what can be used as final forms and made 
the basis for new experiments. The novelty in art may involve breaking or 
distorting the old, to be justified in the event if refreshment and freedom follow; 
to be discredited if disintegration ensues. 

Art is conservative in echoing the past and returning to the familiar, but rad- 
ically alive in seeking new outlet and inspiration. According to Mr. Dewey’s 
view an artist must feel that he fails unless he can “‘do something” with his 
subject and material. And as the spirit of art is foreshadowed in all intense 
living, so the innovations of art are prefigured by inventions and the advance 
of science. Art is challenged and inspired by any social discovery or progress, 
to seize upon its dynamism and develop its inherent beat. So streamlining 
was borrowed by art from technology and given back by art to products of the 
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assembly line. Art is too integral with life to be merely an offshoot or root. 
Art is life become expressive of its tendencies, so that life not only is and does but 
exhibits what it is and does to the sensitive mind. Art is reflexive, revealing, 
and so reconstructive. Art discovers appropriate styles in life, and with them 
re-styles it; as what an automobile tends to become, an artistic designer senses 
and enables it to be. What flowers in a vase, or lemons by a bottle are to the 
alert sensibility, the painter finds and fixes. What love and marital difficulties 
are, the novelist feels and proves. What trembles on the stem of a moment 
the poet shows, for as many as can read poetry. 

Was the heart of a poem there before a poet wrote it? The ancient theory of 
art as imitation would say yes. The modern theory of art as expression seems 
to say no. But in aesthetics imitation never could have meant mere copying, 
though Plato sometimes wrote as if it did; nor can expression mean sheer creating. 
In recent literary theory the question is raised afresh. Mr. Thomas Clark 
Pollock (in The Nature of Literature), upon the whole, considers literature to be 
the communication of experience as it was had before the transmission of it 
began, except as it is necessary and possible to maintain the experience during 
the transcription of it. And Mr. Ransom (in The New Criticism) holds that the 
truly poetic thing in poetry is its “descent into substance.” By this he evidently 
means a dip into pre-analytical experience, or into a metaphysical substratum 
interpreted in Heraclitean fashion as the flux, rather than in Eleatic manner as 
a block of sameness. Thus poetry wades in the sensuous richness and particu- 
larity of life, not in the systematic abstractions of science. 

Messrs. Pollock and Ransom are defining literature in opposition to science, 
with a resulting contrast to Mr. Burke’s Philosophy of Literary Form which is 
consonant with science. At any rate Mr. Burke stresses the structure, logic, 
argument, of poetry, as it proceeds dialectically to work out a problem in the 
poet’s life. Mr. Burke’s assumption is that poetry, like science, uses its starting 
point merely for a start, so that the data to begin with are grist for the mill and 
not beauty to be preserved. Mr. Burke uses many similes to suggest what he 
means. He considers a poem as a structure of the poet’s unburdening, a purifi- 
cation of his guilt, a ritual of redemption, a privatemass. The poem isasymbolic 
act motivated by a difficulty in life, not a communication of experience felt 
worthy of perpetuation as it was. In all this Mr. Burke is close to Mr. Dewey’s 
conception of art as expression, as the purposeful re-working of thwarted impulse. 
It is a dynamic, pragmatic conception, over against Mr. Ransom’s “ontological” 
ideal of poetry as envisaging what is. Mr. Ransom thinks of reality pluralisti- 
cally and with a radical empiricism, as being most real in the vivid concretions 
of individual experience. But while approaching William James in this, Mr. 
Ransom holds back from pragmatism. Though he would grant science a certain 
practical importance he does not think of science as a method for securing and 
fostering the values of experience, but almost as a vast conspiracy to substitute 
for them a scheme in which they have no place. He apparently thinks of science 
as knowledge, the objects of which are detached from the living moments 
cherished by poetry. Art also is knowledge for him, but its objects are things 
treasured in wholeness and particularity. 
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The difficulty with Mr. Ransom’s position is its epistemological emphasis. 
He regards life as being lived complexly enough, but as rising to knowledge 
which records reality—though not a Platonic reality of abstract forms or relation- 
ships. Reality for him is immediate, personal. He thinks our highest (poetic) 
relation to it is semantic, perhaps because he resists the tendency to assign all 
knowledge to science. To avoid classing poetry with illusion and subjective 
emotion he overstresses the point that the poet knows what he is talking about. 
But it is unnecessary now to regard science as more semantic than syntactic or 
pragmatic. And it is interesting that in referring to this triadic analysis of 
Mr. Charies Morris, Mr. Ransom does not see why the pragmatic dimension 
should be taken as seriously as the other two. He disparages applied science 
where the pragmatic factor is large—that is, concern with biological, psycho- 
logical and sociological interest or advantage—and eulogizes pure science which 
is devoted to knowing the referents of signs and their logical or syntactical rela- 
tions. But the signs of science point only to artificially selected aspects of experi- 
ence, whereas the signs of art designate genuine particulars. If the height of 
science is just to contemplate abstract objects, the peak of poetry would seem to 
rise to a fuller, more complex function than mirroring these. Poetry merely 
as knowledge could appeal only to an epistemological man—not to a whole 
human being. The trouble with Mr. Ransom’s view is that in it both science and 
poetry seem detached in Kantian fashion from the real business of living. If 
science and art are thought of as developments of normal experience their rela- 
tionship with each other is closer, and their solidarity with the rest of life is 
evident. Then the abstraction of science is part of a strategy, and the highly 
particular insights of art belong to the same strategy for promoting the enter- 
prise of life. 

To think of art as experience, with Mr. Dewey, enables one to vault the hedges 
set around art by the Kantian tradition, according to which art peeps through 
at appearances not seen to be at home in existence. In the Kantian aesthetic 
art is focused on images which are concrete and sensuous: formal and pleasing in 
the case of beauty, formless and thrilling in the case of the sublime. But if 
Kant can be interpreted or amended (as by Mead) to understand aesthetic 
experience as the harmonious activity of all human faculties—not just the cog- 
nitive ones—the static artificial spectator-relation of art to life is superseded, 
and art becomes a way in which men put things together for their enjoyment. 
Such enjoyment is active, objective and sharable. 

Mr. Ransom is justifiably through with the notion that the artist is simply 
expressing his own emotions instead of rendering something objective; and 
through with the tradition that what he renders must be abstract and universal 
rather than intimate and particular. But if emotions are adequately expressed 
they must involve the environment, and in a unique way, since they arise in specific 
interaction with it. Emotions, when expressed as Mr. Dewey understands 
expression, do not remain purely impulsive and emotional but are fused with 
intellectual and volitional factors, so that the outcome is deliberate and pur- 
posive. Nor is proper respect for the semantic factor, the recognition of objec- 
tive conditions, lacking in his view, since he locates aesthetic activity in an organ- 
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ism in an environment. The advantage of terms like imitation, evocation, 
communication, is their objective reference. Their disadvantage consists in 
slighting the contribution of the organism. On the other hand, the weakness 
of “expression”’ is its connotation of gushing and spilling over in too organismic, 
irresponsible and subjective a fashion; all of which Mr. Dewey guards against 
in his analysis of aesthetic expression. 

It is true that he at times speaks of the aesthetic as if it were synonymous 
with immediate experience, in contrast to his more sustained account of the 
aesthetic as the working over of immediate experience in a way to clarify and 
heighten its endearing traits. But this apparent contradiction may be dissipated 
by recalling that experience in the Dewey version is never something that just 
is or was there before us, or in contact with us as something merely to be known, 
however intimately. Experience 4 la Dewey, even in immediacy, is a doing 
and an undergoing. Though he occasionally thinks of the aesthetic as wholly 
immediate, this does not mean that the agent-patient nature of it is ever ex- 
changed for pure seeing by a disembodied intellect or sensibility. In the Dewey 
view, even the final achievement of art must retain the dip and spray of the 
here and now, as felt by flesh and blood. 

Surely Mr. Ransom is closer to this view than to that of Kant, unless Kant 
is edited in the Dewey-Mead direction. For Mr. Ransom really includes all 
that Mr. Dewey does in the full experience of producing and appreciating art, 
and is able to specify what is included, with the finger of a poet and the eye of 
a critic. Mr. Ransom gives weight to intellectual structural factors which must 
be there to hold the metaphor and humor he loves. Yet he hates to have art 
linked with the rationality or what he persists in considering the rationalism of 
science. He regards Finnegan’s Wake as an inspiration to poets because “It 
shows at most places how to escape from conceptual prose, and into the con- 
tingent world...” He says: “It is a lesson book for aestheticians. If Joyce’s 
art is almost completely irresponsible, any poem is, and by definition should 
be, bent on introducing into discourse something of what prose defines as irrel- 
evance” (Kenyon Review, Autumn 1939, p. 428). 

The essence of art then would be the spontaneous insight, the flash of per- 
ception, darting out from any labored argument, from any attempt to work the 
vagaries of experience into an ordered scheme. Mr. Dewey shares this solici- 
tude for the irrelevant and contingent when indicating that the organizing effort 
of expression must not be allowed to stifle the spontaneity and zest foaming at 
the prow of life. For him the immediacy and individuality of the present 
occasion must not be suppressed but blended with the meaning and order im- 
ported from the past. ‘The spontaneous in art is complete absorption in sub- 
ject matter that is fresh, the freshness of which holds and sustains emotion.” 
Alertness to the quality of the present will ensure the sparkle of a work, regard- 
less of how much reflection goes into it. Sparkle should be evanescent, though 
caught in aesthetic expression to be a joy for a while. 
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Runes, Dacosert D., and Scuricke.t, Harry G. (Eds.). Encyclopedia of the 

Arts. New York 1946, The Philosophical Library, pp. 1064, $10.00. 

This work will hardly satisfy all the expectations aroused at its first announce- 
ment. But it contains much that is valuable. There are contributions by more 
than 150 authors. (153 are listed in the opening pages; I have noted five more 
not accounted for in the list.) The writers are nearly all persons of established 
competence, many of distinction, in the fields assigned them; the articles, which 
vary in length from briefest notes to extended essays, vary likewise in quality, 
from perfunctory definition which is not always satisfactory, to informative, 
occasionally provocative, discussion. The average level is high; a few pointless 
rhapsodies appear, but these are balanced by achievement well above average 
in more than a corresponding number of papers. 

The most obvious faults of the volume are of editorial organization. It would 
doubtless be impossible at present to produce a universal organon for the systema- 
tization of knowledge about the arts, and it is hardly a reproach to the editors 
to say that they have not done this. But one may reproach them with having 
attempted and failed at precisely this impossibility, and so having precluded a 
smoother achievement of what was possible, what the book actually in its way is, 
a miscellany of papers of various lengths and depths assembled without much 
organization. As such a miscellany, this Encyclopedia is interesting and useful; 
viewed as a summation of Kunstwissenschaft and a guide to systematization of a 
student’s experience with the arts and their criticism, it is unsatisfactory. It 
is so rather because of editorial weaknesses than because of negligence or natural 
divergence and conflict among contributors. The general consistency and broad 
agreement of the contributors is in fact one of the most striking notes of the work; 
and it is significant, for obviously no effort was made to exclude heresies, and the 
contributors represent all ‘‘schools.” To the immature or inexperienced reader, 
however, this general consistency, which is compatible with a good deal of speci- 
fic disagreement, may often not be apparent, and the editors have done little to 
direct one to see it, or to relate and unify the very various materials they have 
brought together. They have, indeed, done more than at first meets the eye; 
but their cross-references are in general mechanical and perfunctory, their 
organization of the subjects included is often inconsistent or confusing, and their 
principles of inclusion and omission operate at times very capriciously with 
bizarre results. 

It is not clear, for example, why in such a work there should be a long (and 
very capable) article on the papal tiara (G. B. Ladner), or a short one on the word 
verbose, but none on criteria, evaluation, judgment, standards, values; or why 
there should be an article on the Ode symphony but none on the ode, and one on 
the Novel (V. M. Ames), but none on the drama (to which, nevertheless, there 
is a cross-reference in the article on Theatre, by G. Amberg); or why one should 
find at Gongorism only the direction, “See Hispanic American literature.” Why, 
again, should articles on Meter and Phrase (E. Krenek) treat only the musical 
phenomena designated by those terms, with no mention of the literary, which 
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are not dealt with elsewhere? Such questions could be multiplied almost end- 
lessly. One might argue from some such omissions a perhaps justifiable de- 
termination to neglect literary art, possibly as sufficiently provided for by the 
same publisher’s still recent Dictionary of World Literature, in order to furnish 
space for other arts more usually neglected; and it is true that this Encyclopedia 
is more generous with music, dance, and the visual arts and crafts than with 
literature. But then it is odd that, though there is no article on the criticism 
of music or the dance, there is one on Literary criticism (I. Jenkins). In this, 
the approach to the subject is so broad that it would serve as well as the ostensi- 
bly more general article on Art criticism (S. C. Pepper) to present the whole 
problem of evaluation. These articles, when one has found them, explain the 
omission of an article on criticism at the alphabetical place of that word, but 
hardly justify the absence of any reference to them at that place. (Conversely, 
there is no history of the ballet in the book, as there is of other arts, though there 
is a good article on Ballet by L. Kirstein, who also contributes other short notes 
on the dance, but unfortunately not the main articles, which are very unsatis- 
factory.) The appearance of omission is sometimes less subtly deceptive. One 
might, for example, wonder why beside the account of Hispanic American litera- 
ture (E. Neale Silva) there is none of Hispanic American music or other arts 
and no reference to them. But if one searches, without benefit of cross-reference, 
one will find articles on Latin American music (F. Dorian), on L2tin American 
art (G. L. McCann Morley), on Spanish architecture in the New World (M. Ries), 
and on Brazil, the colonial architecture of (R. C. Smith). (The subsequent archi- 
tecture of Brazil is nowhere treated, nor the literature of Brazil, which is not 
included in Neale Silva’s survey.) A reader who similarly pursues the other 
terms I have used as more or less random examples, after finding no article and 
no reference at the alphabetical places for criterion (the Cri- entries are Cribb 
and Crimson lake) and evaluation (euphony—Evangeliar), if he is not put off at 
the place for standard by “Standard pitch, See ACOUSTICS,” will discover 
under Value: “The term assigned by the Optical Society of America to the 
designation of relative brightness. It is used in this sense in the Munsell Color 
System as the designation for the lightness to darkness psychological attribute 
of color. See COLOR.”! This is all there is between Valley and Valve (two 
words which, with Verbose, might be left to the dictionaries). But, though the 
reader will find nothing under Judgment either (the J’s go from Jubilus to Jug), 
if it occurs to him to look under Aesthetic judgment he will find there the cross- 
reference, ‘See TASTE; AESTHETICS; Art tests.” Whatever he may think, 
he is now very warm, for though there is little about judgment in Art tests (N. C. 
Meier), he will find in Aesthetics (DeWitt Parker), besides references to Art 
criticism and to Connoisseur (L. D. Longman), the conception that “aesthetics is 


1 “See COLOR” is the burden of an astonishing editorial echolalia especially at pp. 
248-250, where, considering the proximity of the article on Color (a very good one, by V. K. 
Ball), which ends on p. 248, and the natural affinity of all these little subjects with that 
great one, a reader must wonder what level of intelligence is being addressed in the weari- 
some series of Color attribute, Color balance, Color blindness, etc., etc., each with the single 
redundant admonition, ‘‘See COLOR.” 
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essentially a criticism of criticism,” and some very good orientation toward 
application of that conception; while more than half of Taste and its education 
(D. W. Gotshalk) is most intelligently concerned with the problem of evalua- 
tion. Having reached Aesthetics, moreover, such a reader will probably glance 
backward to Aesthetic inquiry, current types of (T. Munro), and forward to 
Aesthetics, recent trends in (K. Gilbert), excellent articles whose subjects were of 
course made for their authors. If, on the way, he happens to stop at Philosophy 
of art (H. Kuhn), he may find the opening of Aesthetics either confusing or ‘‘chal- 
lenging” according to his bent and equipment, for Parker and Kuhn do not agree 
in specifying the field of aesthetics. For Parker “the purpose of aesthetics is 
to discover the generic characteristics of fine or beautiful art,” excluding “the 
beautiful in nature and human life,” whereas Kuhn begins by ‘‘conceding to 
aesthetics the traditional privilege’ of covering the whole area of both beauty 
and art,’”’ and delimits within this area the smaller field of a ‘‘philosophy of art.” 
The result is that, though quite different and both valuable, these two articles 
are in fact upon the same subject. (The article on Art, by R. W. Church, 
though full of provocative suggestion, is restricted to very condensed develop- 
ment of its excellent main point, that “Art is controlled ingenuity that isaware 
of its objective” ; for a historical account of contending conceptions of the nature 
of art one must consult the articles of Parker and Kuhn, neither of which is 
referred to at Art.) 

The general faults of organization to which I have referred shou'd now be clear. 
In most of these cases, which represent a multitude more, the material is there, 
sometimes in abundance, but its presence is concealed or its character disguised. 
Other minor editorial weaknesses, some already alluded to in passing, are dis- 
turbingly numerous. Misspellings and other typographical errors abound. 
The bibliographies are very uneven; it would be better to omit bibliography than 
to include the inadequate lists that follow some articles, e.g. Beauty. But cer- 
tainly the greatest single fault of inclusion is that which provides a great deal of 
unnecessary duplication of what is easily accessible in other existing works of 
reference. The bulk of the volume could with advantage be reduced a third or 
more by elimination of short definitions of words more adequately presented in 
the Oxford dictionary or similar works; and one sees no reason why so many of 
the short articles, often almost whole pages, should be directly reprinted from 
the Dictionary of Education of Whitford and Winslow. If nothing new or better 
can be said, let the reader consult Whitford and Winslow directly; it is dangerous 
to encourage the prevalent conviction that all knowledge is to be found in works 
of reference, but let us at least leave the way open to exploration of more than 
one such work. Another questionable sort of duplication provides for some 
subjects two or more treatments, by different hands and ostensibly from different 
points of view. At best this gives an impression of confusion or disorder, as in 
the three articles on Form (T. Munro, M. N. H’Doubler, W. Cerf); it results 
at worst in failure to treat a general subject through dissipation of attention 
over some of its particular aspects, as in those on Rhythm (A. J. Scharf, E. Krenek, 
M. N. H’Doubler). Doubtless the most absurd instance of this is the sequence 
of three articles by one author: Dance, Dance, a, and Dance as art. 
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In general the subjects dealt with in the Encyclopedia are those one would 
expect. The editors have wisely excluded treatment of individual artists or 
theorists and of individual works, except as these are incidentally relevant to 
presentation of more general topics. There are articles on each of the arts and 
crafts and on many of the particular techniques and products of each; articles on 
the history of art generally and of the principal arts in particular, divided by 
periods and nations, sometimes by schools and movements; general articles on 
the theoretical problems connected with these phenomena, and articles on many 
particular ideas and terms.” 

Detailed examination or criticism of the body of doctrine represented by these 
articles would manifestly be impossible in a review even if one possessed the 
necessary multiple competence. I will attempt only a few comments on particu- 
lar statements that have interested me and may be presumed because of their 
general bearing to have an interest for readers of this Journal. 

I have mentioned D. W. Gotshalk’s preoccupation with the problems of judg- 
ment in his article on Taste. This appears again in Gotshalk’s short note on 
Art appreciation, which he defines as ‘‘The effort to perceive vividly the content 
and quality of works of fine art, and to evaluate these works comparatively or 
in terms of an abstract standard.” Very consistent with this is L. D. Longman’s 
account of matured “appreciation” in his definition of Connoisseur: “One who 
has a trained and discriminating judgment of what is rare or choice, developed 
by the combination of historical knowledge of the art in question, practical 
understanding of its technical characteristics, and critical acumen in aesthetic 
judgment. Connoisseurship may be described as the ideal goal of the historian 
of any art.”’ “Ideally,” says Longman again in an article on History of art, “art 
history today leads to connoisseurship, which may be attained only with the 
development of critical sensitivity through discipline in aesthetic judgment. 
This involves analytical studies in the formal aspects of the . . . arts, the language 
of expression, the analysis of content; and it requires a systematic investigation 
in the philosophy and psychology of art.”” This sensible conjunction of evalua- 
tory with descriptive responsibility in the conception of a mature critical scholar- 
ship is admirable, and one is glad to see it more than once presented in this volume 
as an ideal to the student. (Something like the same ideal is implicit in Glen 
Haydon’s article, Musicology.) One may question, though, whether it is true 
of even the cleverest connoisseur that, as Longman goes on to say, ‘“‘He is capable 
of re-creating in verbal terms the true and unique meaning of individual works 
of visual art of any age,” or indeed whether this is at all desirable. Gotshalk’s 
presentation of the ideal in Taste is almost verbally the same as Longman’s: 
“This ideal seems possible on'’y where historical scholarship and aesthetic power 
are united with and guided by philosophical insight into art, or insight into gen- 
eral principles.” Interesting in his article is its conversion of an “‘instrumen- 
talist”’ technique for criticism into something nearly identical with what is 
usually called ‘“formalism’’; this may possibly afford a method for conciliation 


2 There is unfortunately no index by authors in which one might discover easily what 
subjects have been handled by each of the contributors. This is a primary desideratum 
for another edition. 
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of some “instrumentalists” and some “formalists” whose differences need not 
in fact be very great. The technique at any rate is excellent—I should think 
the only one for its work—and the judgments it induces are indeed judgments of 
“taste,’”’ as Gotshalk argues rather diffidently, precisely because they are after 
all to so great a degree subjective, as he seems to think they somehow are not. 
These “‘responses .. . are immediately determined not by mere subjective satis- 
faction but by the adequacy of one objective element... to serve as an instru- 
ment of another”; but is the instrumental adequacy not determined subjectively? 
Not indeed by uncontrolled subjectivity; this is the value of such argument as 
Gotshalk’s here, that it permits differentiation within subjective response be- 
tween that which has objective relevance and that which lacks it. I do not 
know how far such argument would take one who wished to dispute with Helmut 
Hungerland, who (in ( erman art) passes from the legitimate generalization that 
“the standards of Greek idealized naturalism are only one of a number of possible 
different standards and it will be readily admitted that different criteria are 
needed to judge fairly different types of art,’”’ to the more questionable assertion, 
“Furthermore, it will be admitted that these standards are of equal value.” 
The relativism of the former statement is acceptable enough, as conforming to 
ineluctable facts of experience; but that of the second statement seems destruc- 
tive not only of the absolutism it attempts to supersede, but also of itself. If 
all standards are of equal value then no standard is of any value, and the whole 
axiological enquiry is fatuous; the concept of a standard becomes meaningless 
if it involves an irreflexibility which precludes application of any standard to 
standards themselves. 

On this matter of value Iredell Jenkins (Literary criticism) makes two excellent 
observations, of fact obvious enough but too much neglected in practise; first that 
“the first step in an intelligent consideration of .... criticism is the thorough 
recognition that literature”—or any art—‘‘is a locus of many values,” not just 
of one or of one kind only, and then that “criticism depends upon the antecedent 
discovery of value.” For criticism cannot create values, but only discriminates 
among them. Jenkins well indicates too the only source of norms for such 
discrimination: “criticism has its point of departure in some aesthetic doctrine of 
the nature and functions of art, even though this theoretic background be unrec- 
ognized by the critic.” Perhaps H. Reichenbach’s reformulation (in Gestalt 
psychology and music) of one of the hardiest issues of traditional aesthetic doc- 
trine may give a new attractiveness to the demand for unity in variety: ‘The 
amount of gestalt quality is a direct measure for the perfection of a composition.”’ 
What such formulas mean and may involve, “‘it will be admitted” we shall learn 
only by careful analytic study of the composite natures of compositions of all 
kinds. There is various provision for such study in this volume. Some of this 
was perhaps the last work of the late Carl Thurston (Balance, Design, Equilib- 
rium); the most striking, I think, is in a few short articles by Thomas Munro 
(Form, Composition, Decoration, Exposition, Representation, Utilitarian, Pres- 
entation, Suggestion). These succeed in presenting in very small compass a 
whole system, the ramifications of which would require, and might well organize, 
another such encyclopedia. Munro’s language is very cautious; but in both 
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Presentation and Suggestion he refers to these as “modes by which works of art 
are transmitted to the mind of the observer.” I prefer an earlier statement in 
this Journal, which avoided the suggestion that the work of art exists apart from 
the totality of presented and suggested factors or elements which constitute it 
rather than in any sense transmit it. These words remind me of an excellent 
statement in Sidney Zink’s article on Poetry (which as a whole does not fulfill 
the promise of this and some other similarly striking condensations) : “The poem 
is a structure built of symbolic elements which refer to classes of things, but, 
through the relationship they attain in the poem, exchange their symbolic func- 
tion of representing, for the substantial one of constituting, an experience.” 
Though I have certainly demonstrated that one may have a most mixed 
response to this volume, I have I think by these quotations made it equally 
clear that there is in the book, and not only in the articles I have had occasion 
to mention, a great deal that is really very stimulating and most valuable. A 
little editorial reworking is all that it needs to make it a very welcome addition 
to any library. 
Craia LaDri=re 


Brooxs, CieEantH. The Well-Wrought Urn. New York 1947, Reynal and 

Hitchcock, pp. 270, $3.50. 

Well-wrought urns down through the history of English poetry have reminded 
Cleanth Brooks of the paradox that there is life in death and death in life. He 
maintains that it was Donne, Gray, Keats who reminded him, that it was the 
nature of poetry which reminded him; and I believe he is wrong. I believe it 
was his love for paradox and his eye for urns. Life and death are bound to be 
paradoxical, especially in the dialectic of our time, when conflict is the way we 
live and drama is the way we learn; and they are just as paradoxical on battle 
fields or baseball fields or. balance sheets as in poems. Poetry is but one of the 
forms of paradox. On the other hand, paradox is but one of the forms of poetry. 
Coleridge, in a passage which Mr. Brooks quotes twice with favor, allows to the 
poetic imagination the reconcilement not only of “‘opposite or discordant quali- 
ties” but also of “‘the general, with the concrete; the idea, with the image; the 
individual, with the representative;” these are all equally possible patterns of 
variety and synthesis and seem to represent poetry’s choices more generously 
than Mr. Brooks’s own definition would allow. 

But to poems, if not to poetry, few critics are more generous than Cleanth 
Brooks. Few critics are more followable in the reconstruction of the well- 
wrought, poem, if not urn. The ten poems he describes in this book will mean 
the more for his having described them. This added meaning is true not only of 
these ten but of the poems in Understanding Poetry and Modern Poetry and the 
Tradition. One of the most difficult jobs for us in our time seems to be the 
job of description; we are so busy about interpretation and projection (and 
paradox); and not many see a poem clearly and describe it faithfully and easily 
as Mr. Brooks does. I do not think that any younger writer growing up in the 
1930’s and reading one or two years of the Southern Review and later the Brooks 
and Warren textbook could have failed to absorb some of the patience of their 
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receptivity to poems of all kinds and values, some of their straight attention to 
every complex structure and every simple whole. 

In this book the wholes are great ones: Donne’s Canonization, Herrick’s 
Corinna, Milton’s L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, Shakepeare’s Macbeth, Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock, Gray’s Elegy, Wordsworth’s Intimations, Keats’s Grecian Urn, 
Tennyson’s Tears, Yeats’s Among School Children. The questions Mr. Brooks 
asks about them are great ones too, for the recognition of poems: what does the 
poem communicate? how are conventional materials rendered dramatic and 
moving? what are the uses of metaphor? how do the images carry and develop 
the thought? how does one consider a poem as an object in itself? how does the 
poet act as maker? The answers to these questions are great as they reveal 
the poems as “coherent and powerful structure of attitudes,” the “result of an 
imaginative grasp of diverse materials,” an experience rather than a statement 
about experience. Every essay on a poem fights against the “heresy of para- 
phrase”’ which splits form from content; every essay treats its poems as a whole 
and single “‘pattern of resolved stresses”, a multip icity of meanings unified in a 
symbolic structure. Every poem makes the more sense by such treatment. 

JOSEPHINE MILEs 


KRACAUER, SIEGFRIED. From Caligari to Hitler: a Psychological History of the 
German Film. Princeton University Press 1947, pp. xii-361, $5.00. 
This volume is not only a “psychological history of the German film’’ but also 
a history of the German psyche as reflected by the plots of movies in relation to 


questions of the day. The years between 1918 and 1933 are divided into three 
periods, each with characteristic motifs. In the post-war period until 1924 are 
found themes presenting a reasoned tyranny as an alternative for the people to 
instinct-governed chaos. The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari illustrates this theme: 
The inhuman Dr. Caligari manipulates minds to do evil but later proves also to 
be the psychiatrist who can save the hero from insanity. Authority is thus 
morally reprehensible but humanly necessary. The so-called stabilized period, 
after 1924, reiterates new themes which show a paralysis in the face of this 
conflict. Accordingly there are escapist films (The Ways to Health and Beauty), 
others showing dissatisfaction with bourgeois life (Metropolis) and those showing 
an inability to deal with the problem by turning objectively documentary (Ber- 
lin). In the third period, just before Hitler, three types of solution are offered: 
Those that advocate the maintenance of the status quo (The Blue Angel), those 
weakly protesting against authoritarian tendencies (Maedchen in Uniform) and 
those glorifying, by implication, the rebirth of nationalism (Dawn). In this 
way the unconscious processes of the German mind are shown to be preparing 
since 1918 for the inevitable Hitler. An appendix reviews propaganda measures 
in Nazi war films (a reprint of a pamphlet by the author for the Museum of 
Modern Art). 

Neo-Freudian influence may be seen in the working principle that the themes 
of movies “reflect outward projections of inner urges” (page 8). Careful docu- 
mentation and frequent penetrating insights make this a book for careful study 
by those interested in another approach to national character as well as those 
who wish to see movies studied in a new light. 
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Yet as for giving new insights into recent history, the book is disappointing. 
Here again we seem to find the oversimplification that Germans are retrogressive 
adolescents predestined by character structure to political dictatorship. Why 
this same national character also produced Thomas Mann, Lehmbruck, Kaethe 
Kollwitz and a surprisingly strong underground movement cannot readily be 
accounted for in these terms. The reviewer believes it might be in keeping with 
the evidence of this book to posit at least two basic German character structures, 
perhaps a liberal, idealistic one in addition to the author’s retrograde adolescent. 

One also wishes that the method had been made more explicit. The term 
“reflect”? which states the relationship between films and the emotional depths 
of the psyche is ambiguous. To mention only a few meanings, sometimes these 
reflections are direct projections of psychic contents, sometimes vicarious satis- 
faction of sensual urges, sometimes premonitions of the future and sometimes 
escapes into the romantic past. With such a medley the reader yearns for 
more explicitness about conditions where a given relationship holds. While 
this may be difficult at the present level of understanding, one wishes a more 
precise framing of the problem. Despite references to technological aspects 
and international competition, we know all too little, for instance, of the influ- 
ence of the box office or the social role of movies in the life of the German nation. 
Without some of these grosser variables cleared away or relegated to their 
proper position, the chances of erroneous deduction can be extremely great. 

L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


Sacus, Curt. The Commonwealth of Art. Style in the Fine Arts, Music and 
the Dance. New York 1946, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., pp. 404, 32 pl., $5.00. 
The older one grows, the more sceptical one becomes about the possibilities 

of establishing comprehensive categories. There is always an arbitrary element 

in defining such categories, and a new terminology serves all too often only to 
cover factual inconsistencies. Thus we must admire the courage of a scholar 
like Curt Sachs who is certainly fully aware of this fact and yet attempts to prove 

“the essential unity of the arts” through the entire realm of the history of 

figurative arts and music. More precisely, this unity to him means the unity 

of style of those works in the different arts which originated during the same 
period. He had already postulated this conception 1920, in his essay Kunsige- 
schichtliche Wege zur Musitkwissenschaft. 

The fight between Jacob Burckhardt’s tendency to isolate the development of 
an individual art and Oscar Walzel’s concept of mutual illumination of the arts 
has been going on for more than a generation. Nobody denies the connection 
of each individual art work with the general culture of a period, and thus the 
history of ideas must include as a matter of fact ideas which are presented in the 
form of art works. But even the historian who regrets the increasing autonomy 
of special departments in the realms of human activity may still be doubtful as 
to how far a common spiritual background produces similar phenomena in vari- 
ous fields of art. 

Curt Sachs starts off by vehemently contradicting Nietzsche’s concept that 
music follows the development of visual arts by a distance of two hundred years. 
Certainly this idea of Nietzsche’s is wrong as a generalization. But Sachs’s 
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postulated identities of stylistic structure between a work of figurative art and 
a work of music seem sometimes equally forced. The reviewer as an art his- 
torian does not pretend to be able to analyze each individual musical structure 
sufficiently; Robert Haas, however, in his Die Musik des Barock and Hans 
Meersmann in his Stilgeschichte der Musik have already proved how dubious and 
dangerous the application of Woelfflin’s concepts to music are. And the limits 
of Oscar Walzel’s (and later of Fritz Strich’s) basic concept have also been dis- 
cussed by many historians of literature. 

Sachs gives first an outline of comparative art history which offers many 
excellent observations and definitions. Whether his concepts of developments 
in detail are always shared by art historians is not important, and it would be 
entirely superfluous to discuss individual points of such a condensed survey. 
More important is the question whether, for instance, the identification of the 
systems of Gothic 13th century cathedrals and of contemporary sculpture with 
the simultaneous “codification and... classification of rhythm in music” can 
be maintained. The system of the Gothic cathedral definitely shows a strong 
emphasis of metric arrangement, but not to a higher degree than do certain 
Egyptian, Greek or classicistic creations. Statements like this cover merely 
generalities, but seldom structural details. If at the same time Sachs states 
that “the outstanding, datable music of this period, the ‘Dies irae’ follows the 
age-old form of the sequence so closely that the time is not characterized,” then 
we are out in the cold again. Unfortunately structural analysis cannot be 
simplified beyond a certain degree, and as the author himself emphasizes re- 
peatedly ‘no style reigns unchallenged” during one epoch, not even in one 
individual work of art. 

In the second part of Sachs’s book, the nature of style is discussed. Again 
nobody will deny that cathedrals and paintings, symphonies and dances of one 
generation represent specific ideals and concepts peculiar to that very generation. 
The problem is whether these general concepts or whether specific psychological 
developments, each referring only to one individual art,—like that of seeing in 
figurative arts—are the decisive factors. No typology of styles can show 
enough comparable structural elements to prove a mutual relationship between 
the individual arts beyond their common origin in the general ideas of the 
respective period. The various arts differ in more than their means of com- 
munication. They differ in their expression and in the articulation of this 
expression. 

Sachs’s introduction of a new term for an old antithesis: ‘“ethos’”—‘“pathos”’, 
instead of the usual: classic—baroque, or static—dynamic, or classical—roman- 
tic, does not help very much. There are always the same two well-known oppo- 
site and antagonistic tendencies. The reviewer agrees heartily with Sachs’s 
fight against the ambiguity of the term “classic’’ (all too often mixed up with 
classical and classicistic), but this is a question of semantics. Actually Sachs’s 
“ethos” means regularity, balanced attitude, concinnitas, etc., while “pathos” 
stands for the other pole: individualistic specification, flux, drama, romanticism. 
If Sachs, for example, considers “the fusion of the divine and the secular” as 
characteristic of pathos art, the statement in itself is correct; many examples 
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prove this point. But when Sachs discusses this fusion in the text of one song 
of Paul Heyse’s and Hugo Wolf’s Italienisches Liederbuch and finds it again three 
years later in Rodin’s “Christ and Magdalen,” one will not be convinced that 
this parallel characterizes any specific stylistic stage, merely because in both 
cases earthly beauty is applied to religious personalities. After all, the parallel 
exists merely as to content. In the song, the earthly beauty of Mary is glorified; 
in Rodin’s sculpture the earthly beauty of Magdalen is integrated with the 
spiritual figure of Christ. Since Sachs tries continuously to apply Woelfflin’s 
basic concepts to all arts, he should be aware that Woelfflin’s aim was an analysis 
of form and structure. As to form and structure, however, no parallel between 
Heyse, Hugo Wolf, and Rodin can be seen. 

Sachs’s statement that styles and the individual art work depend on “a dual- 
ism of antagonistic forces which shape its spirit and its form” is true, although 
not new. In Sachs’s opinion this dualism determines the ‘fate of style” with 
which he deals in the third part of his book. The author admits that in this 
interplay of antagonistic forces “ethos” or “pathos” are existing simultaneously 
during each period, even in the work of one individual artist. He establishes 
two main rules of evolution: ‘‘every cycle starts on an ethos phase and ends on 
a pathos phase;” “every phase develops from ethos to pathos.” This is true 
for the great cycles of development as well as for the limited periods within one 
style. In other words: every cycle develops from the static into the dynamic 
phase, from the classic into the romantic. That leads eventually to “Impression- 
ismus als Altersstil” as Werner Weisbach had once formulated it. Thus the 
introduction of a new terminology does not open up new insights. 

In spite of these limitations, Sachs’s book is highly inspiring for everyone 
wrestling with the problem of style. For it deploys a tremendous wealth of 
comparative—although not always comparable—material in all the arts, and 
surprises by its brilliant associations. Since the author emphasizes that aesthe- 
tic phenomena all too often can be explained in different ways, he reconciles us 
with his sometimes rather dogmatic approach. The Commonwealth of Art rep- 
resents a cosmology of the arts; controversial, but always extremely stimulating. 

Paut ZucKER 


Dovetas, R. Laneron. Piero di Cosimo. Chicago 1946, University of Chicago 

Press, pp. xv + 142, pls. I-LXXXVII, $5.00. 

In an able monograph R. Langton Douglas has examined the work and style 
of a distinguished Fifteenth Century Florentine painter in oils on panel and 
canvas. He has succeeded in establishing his subject in a position of importance, 
but perhaps falls short of persuading the reader that “this most individual of 
artists” is a “precursor of baroque art’’, “a pioneer who blazed a path that art 
was to follow in ages far removed from his own”. In fact, the reader may 
wonder if more limited claims might not have resulted in a deeper appreciation 
of his significant achievements. 

As an art critic, Mr. Douglas is primarily the historian with the tools and 
acumen of a Berenson or a Mather, rather than the student of plastic form and 
its interpretation in the manner of a Cheney or a Munro, while there is no 
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attempt whatever to fit Piero into a gestalt frame of reference. As historian 
and iconographer, Mr. Douglas is usually plausible and often convincing. 
When his attributions or interpretations are in conflict with those of others, he 
is apt to grow excited. Van Marle, Panofsky, and Berenson are in for some 
bad moments. When, for example, van Marle is reported to have spoken of 
Piero as a “poseur’’, the retort is, “This is an epithet which those who are medi- 
ocre too readily apply to those who are not”. And when Panofsky renames 
Hylas and the Nymphs (Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford), The Finding of 
Vulcan in his brilliant Flexner lectures at Bryn Mawr in 1937, published as 
Studies in Iconology, our author is ready for a battle of words and footnotes. 
Mr. Panofsky has answered the attack in The Art Bulletin for December 1946 
in a rejoinder delightful in its wit. The mere reader may hesitate to decide the 
winner, but he may conclude that the difference between an iconographer and 
an iconologist may well be that the latter has a saving sense of humor. Ap- 
parently, the discussion boils down to whether a falcon which is there in the 
picture is more or less important than a pool which is not. When such a con- 
troversy centers about a painter hypersensitive to noise, the use of raised voices 
in an art gallery wiil doubtless cause much shifting of lorgnettes and monocles. 

As for Piero’s dependence on his contemporaries, Mr. Douglas freely admits 
that he was influenced by Signorelli, Botticelli, and Leonardo “recurrently”, yet 
he spurns any suggestion of a lack of originality. The reader may also regret 
that in order to further Piero’s fame, Lorenzo di Credi is dubbed mediocre and 
commonplace. Yet on occasion Mr. Douglas reconstructs with convincing force, 
as in his explanation of Signorelli’s influence in the last decade of the century, 
when Piero was in Florence and Signorelli in Rome and elsewhere, or in his re- 
establishment of a definitive corpus of Piero di Cosimo drawings. 

The annotated list of Piero’s works, the bibliography, and the many plates 
giving details of the painter’s accepted works supply the student with a study 
of permanent value. The painter of The Death of Procris, National Gallery, 
London; A Forest Fire, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; The Nativity, Quincy Shaw 
Collection, Boston; La Bella Simonetia, Chantilly; and the Uffizi drawing, St. 
Jerome in the Desert, which Berenson (now restored to favor) calls, “the most 
romantic and magnificent design for a landscape of the Florentine school,” de- 
serves such a careful consideration. The author is justified in stressing Piero’s 
position as a pioneer in the use of chiaroscuro, subjective landscapes, and fanciful 
retelling of classical legends; but his contention that death is a continuing theme 
of Piero’s creations is less patent. 

Wiuuiam Sener Rusk 


CANNON, BEEKMAN C. Johann Mattheson, Spectator in Music. Vol. I of Yale 
Studies in the History of Music. Leo Schrade, Editor. New Haven 1947, 
Yale University Press, pp. 244, 2 ills., $3.00. 

Here is a book of dual significance. First, it opens to the American student 
the musical theory of the eighteenth century, disclosing essential doctrines, 
techniques of composition and aesthetic ideologies of the era dominated by Bach 
and Handel. Second, this book is another indication of the all-important trend 
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in great universities to foster musicological studies through the publication of 
research undertaken by young scholars. 

Johann Mattheson, Spectator in Music is the first volume of the Yale Studies in 
the History of Music. Professor Leo Schrade, the editor, is to be congratulated 
on the inauguration of this series, which will prove to be a real contribution to 
musicology. With this important project, Dr. Schrade obtains the all too rare 
opportunity for the young scholar to become a vital part of the gradually ex- 
panding investigation into musical science of the past. The author of the 
volume, Beekman C. Cannon, has delved into the archives of the libraries in 
Hamburg and Berlin for his material (which, because of the devastation of 
World War II, may no longer be available in its original form). 

Mr. Cannon’s writing establishes a convincing continuity, properly setting 
that great historic figure of Johann Mattheson in its time and place. Reading 
the handsomely equipped book, we envision the old Hanseatic city of Hamburg 
as it had luckily survived the terrors of the Thirty Years’ War. We follow 
the life of Mattheson through its early years of variegated artistic activities, to 
its musical maturity in the Hamburg Cathedral and to its old age of reflection 
and Olympic wisdom. 

Johann Mattheson was indeed a man with a subtle sense for all the arts and 
a deep love of what is beautiful, original and noble in music. We find him on 
certain pages of his writings gravely discussing the problems of theory and 
aesthetics. On other pages he inquires into the mysteries and intangibles of the 
creative process. Here is the remarkable aspect of his thinking: while most 
contemporaries looked upon music as a rational craft, Mattheson went beyond 
the prevailing convictions. He inquired into the possibilities of the Ars In- 
veniendi with the systematic approach of a trained musical psychologist. 

In many respects, Mattheson is close to the techniques of his great con- 
temporary masters. Obviously, he cannot compare with them in sheer creative- 
ness. Mattheson shares such a fate with other great theorist-composers in the 
history of music. Boethius, Zarlino, Fux—they all sublimated, like Mattheson, 
their deficiencies as composers by pursuing the problems of theory and aesthetics. 
And herein they achieved results which are beacons lighting the road of musical 
progress through the centuries. 

Beekman C. Cannon’s study of Johann Mattheson is based entirely on authen- 
tic material. The eighty-three years of its hero come vividly to life in a fas- 
cinating narrative of thought. But at the same time, the human point of view 
is never neglected. This is one of the great assets of the book. Of special 
value is the critical bibliography which adds to the scholarly stature of the 
interesting volume. One looks forward to further additions to the Yale series. 

FrepDERIcCK DorIAN 


SHawn, Tep. Dance We Must. London 1946, Dennis Dobson, Ltd., pp. 128, 
37 photographs, 12s 6d. 

Coron, A. V. The New Ballet, Kurt Jooss and His Work. London 1946, 
Dennis Dobson, Ltd., pp. 156, 12 color pages, 100 line drawings, sixty-four 
pages of photographs, 35s. 
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Each in his own country, Ted Shawn and Kurt Jooss have been imaginative 
and contributive pioneers in the art of the dance. Each rebelled against the 
sterile abyss into which the dance had sunk. Each rejected the conventions of 
traditional ballet and revolted against gossamer simperings of those who called 
themselves artistic dancers. Each felt the need for searching for a means of 
revitalizing the dance. 

Ted Shawn, in America, believed that the dance comprised the natural and 
artistic use of the human body to express universal and understandable human 
emotion. In following this theory he shed the existing rigid trappings of Ballet 
and evolved a new dance form which was virile, vital and directly associated 
with human activity. Shawn’s trenchant break with salon dancing led him, 
with Ruth St. Denis, through musical visualization and the study of world-wide 
dance forms to the pinnacle of acclaim. The epitome of his advancement centers 
in the fact that his scholarly study of the aesthetics and anthropology of the 
dance gave impetus and birth to the provocative and satisfying dancing we 
enjoy in 1947. 

Dance We Must is a challenging exposition of Shawn’s belief that the dance 
seeps into every facet of human emotion, activity and life. In concise chapters 
he discusses its relation to magic, religion, birth, death, language, education 
and the theatre. He gives the layman a glimpse of his theories (successful in 
practise) on how the body is used for emotional expression, the pedagogy of the 
dance and the manner in which dances are created. In short, he tells with 
lucidity why man has always been compelled to dance, why he always will con- 
tinue to do so. Never one to rest on laurels or believe that his work is the ul- 
timate, Shawn ends this book on a note of jubilant faith in the future develop- 
ment of the dance. 

Kurt Jooss, in Europe, believed in Ballet as a theatrically artistic medium, 
but sought a means of overhauling and refining its stilted technical precedents. 
He sought out fresh ranges of ideas to which Ballet could give expression. How 
successful his quest and his adaptation have been is evidenced in the many 
ballets which have won renown as performed by the Jooss Ballet. ‘The con- 
tinuous existence of his work, and the growing interest in it, are due to its truly 
theatrical quality. Its theatrical truth is measured by its expressive richness, 
and this grows logically from a union of Form and Content which is based on a 
revaluation of the dancer’s bodily potential.” It is the revaluation of existing 
techniques and subject matter which brought Jooss to the fore as a contemporary 
choreographer. A. V. Coton’s definitive book gives the story of his career from 
the time of his studies with Laban to the present day. The outstanding ballets 
for which Jooss is known are discussed in unusual and exciting manner—unusual, 
because in addition to detailing the story of each ballet, the author attempts to 
visualize the complete dance-format as well as the developmental movements 
and patterns of the entire ballet,—exciting, because the reader feels himself a 
part of the ballet, from conceptual idea, through choreography to first per- 
formance. 

Both books are works of art per se. In jacket, end papers, illustration, printing 
and layout the books are designed to complement and integrate the subject 
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matter. Shawn’s volume is the simpler and bolder in design and print, as befits 
the direct earthiness of its material. Coton’s book with many color plates, 
drawings, page-vignettes and photographs is printed in 10-pt Plantin and is 
jacketed in a pastel “on stage” scene of formalized boldness—all as befits the 
scope of a large Jooss Ballet. Both books have merit, and are to be welcomed as 
prized possessions by the student of the dance, and as provocative reading by 
others with interests in aesthetics. 


Lynn D. Poo.e 


LETTERS PRO AND CON 


To THE Ep!ToR: 

I have read the paper of Mr. George Boas! in the current Journal of Aesthetics with 
renewed pleasure, having heard it read at Chicago, but I wish he would go further and 
outline his conception of the “order of human nature”’ to which the theory of artistic value 
must be related. 

To one of his more incidental critical remarks I would like to add an explanatory sug- 
gestion. I do not think there “just happens to be a school of critics which . . . defines the 
various arts by the materials which they utilize,” and thus determines “‘a set of criteria of 
goodness and badness.”” The practice is frequent enough, but I do not think it is histori- 
cally accidental. It is related to the general reaction in the 19th Century from the aristo- 
cratic-intellectualist, academic and courtly, Renaissance and Baroque culture-pattern. 
The separation of ‘‘art’’ from the material begins with the Italian theorists of the 15th 
Century, at the same time as the emergence of a courtly-secular culture. Compare the 
ideas and interests of Cennino Cennini, who writes as a workshop-craftsman, with those of 
L. B. Alberti, who writes as a gentleman-philosopher, and you have at one end of the 
historical scale the same difference, but in inverse historical order, as that between Reynolds 
and Ruskin at the other end. Between Alberti and Reynolds the intellectual-gentleman’s 
theory of art continuously holds the field of debate. It is explicit in many of the comments 
Vinci and Michelangelo about the nature and status of their vocation, and it is the backbone 
of Leonardo da of the academic theory of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
France, Italy and (eventually) England. 

Ruskin never succeeded in being anything but the gentleman-philosopher, in spite of his 
drawing classes for working men and his attitude to the materials of art, but Morris really 
got the aesthetic dirt back on his hands. The picture is, of course, complicated by the fact 
that the revival of interest in expressive material craftsmanship was stimulated by the 
social and aesthetic changes incidental to mechanical industrialism. But that factor has 
only lent strength to the critical countermovement. 

This history pertains to the critical theories of practitioners and “‘amateurs’’ of the 
material and visual arts. How far it reflects or is reflected in the development of aesthetic 
theory by professional and vocational philosophers is another question. The two worlds 
and their products are never identical though there are relations of varying intimacy 
between them, the nature and history of which would itself be a profitable field of study 
from a variety of points of view. 

Rhode Island School of Design JoHN ALFORD 
Providence, R. I. 





1 “The Classification of the Arts and Criticism.”” June, 1947- Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 268-272 
(Ed.) 
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To THE Ep!ToR: 

Isn’t it time that your magazine stopped publishing the meaningless wordage of George 
Boas, professor? I have just read his article in the June 1947 issue of the Journal of 
Aesthetics. If that worthy philosopher has any real feeling for a work of art he ought to 
attend a class in creative writing to learn how to express a genuine feeling or a genuinely 
felt idea. Anyone who can write that it is ‘‘absurd to ask people to adopt the artist’s point 
of view”’ or ‘‘attempt to find in a work of art the values which the artist found in it when 
he was making it’’ (p. 271) ought to be writing about something other than art and artists. 
No wonder Aesthetics has a reputation for being a mess of meaningless mouthings. 
“Interpretation is re-creation and there is no way of avoiding that’ (p. 271) and similar 
pontifical clichés (and false clichés at that) seasoned with learned French, Latin and Greek 
muttering inspire little respect for aesthetic thinking. 

If there is one thing more evident today than any other in the study of artists whether 
Cézanne or Rembrandt, Michelangelo or Picasso, Van Gogh or Goya, it is precisely what 
Prof. Boas misses, namely that in the work of the artist-individual one finds the concrete 
soul-work of the artist, work done in working out the most fundamental problems of the 
relationship between himself and those who surround him from his earliest days. Prof. 
Boas does not suspect, apparently, that a work of art is not primarily an object but an 
action or an act carried out with energy for accomplishing a profoundly rooted purpose. 
Such an act, no more than any other, does not need to be understood, need ‘‘interpretation 
by re-creation’? (whatever phony meaning lies in these words). 

Anent Prof. Boas’ advice to artists who say they are not understood, viz., ‘“‘that they 
confine themselves to mathematics,”’ I should like to offer to Prof. Boas the suggestion that 
he confine himself to the silence that is most likely to give a philosopher like himself the air 
of wisdom he parades. 

Head of Art Dept. BENJAMIN Karp 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Montclair, N. J. 


To THE EpiTor: 

I am very sorry that my article, The Classification of the Arts and Criticism, seemed like 
“meaningless wordage”’ to Professor Karp. Doubtless the only way in which I could 
explain its meaning would be to rewrite it entirely and that would be less to his liking than 
the original article. My point was a relatively simple one: namely, that one cannot derive 
the value of a work of art from the class to which one assigns it, in spite of the practice of 
many critics. 

The sarcastic and perhaps even abusive phrases which Mr. Karp indulges in require no 
answer and I shall not venture upon one. I cannot, however, promise to ‘‘confine myself 
to silence”’ in the future as he recommends. 

The Johns Hopkins University GrEorGE Boas 

Baltimore, Maryland 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


At its meeting on June 21st in the Sorbonne, the Société Francaise d’ Esthétique 
heard a talk by Louis Rupravr on “Creative Illusion.”” His comments on the 
activities of genius, especially in the plastic arts, were made from a mathematical 
and psychological point of view. The abstract was as follows: 
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“Une philosophie orgueilleuse fait de l’artiste un dieu doué de la merveilleuse 
faculté de produire des oeuvres d’une originalité totale. Un raisonnement 
mathématique démontre qu’on peut fabriquer industriellement toutes les formes 
d’art possibles, et les plus personnelles en apparence, sans le secours d’aucun 
artiste, 4 l’aide d’une méthode purement arithmétique. Dans cette hypothése, 
activité esthétique se réduit 4 un travail de sélection opérée sur les produits 
obtenus mécaniquement. 

“Dans la production normale des oeuvres d’art, telle que nous l’observons dans 
V’évolution de homme, la personnalité de l’artiste apparait comme |’agent 
indispensable et souverainement efficace. Poéte, peintre ou musicien, l’homme 
génial se persuade qu’il est le créateur d’un monde qui lui appartient en propre. 
C’est une orgueilleuse illusion. En fait, l-homme ne crée rien. Son génie ne 
consiste qu’a opérer un choix intelligent parmi des formes préexistantes en 
nombre limité, son talent 4 les matérialiser selon les exigences d’une technique 
qui dirige son choix. 

“Un distique de Schiller nous aidera 4 définir la vraie nature de l’activité geni- 
ale et 4 éclaircir la psychologie de l’invention dans le double ordre de la science 
et de l’art.” 


ITALY 


Among other trophies, KATHARINE GILBERT brought back from Italy an 
article by BENEDETTO CRocE, which is being translated for early publication in 
this Journal; also a photograph of the venerable philosopher with his greetings. 
From Grusta Nicco Fasoua of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, she brought a 
manuscript on Fattori Sociali nell’ Architettura, which is also being translated. 

Leo Stein, art patron and critic, died in his 76th year on July 29th at Settig- 
nano, Italy. He wrote The A BC of Aesthetics (New York, 1927) and “Con- 
crete and General in Art Criticism” (Journal of Philosophy, 1928, pp. 691-694). 
GerorGE Boas wrote about him, in the Journal of Philosophy, 1928, pp. 287-293, 
“The Esthetic of Leo Stein.” Just before his death, Crown Publishers in New 
York brought out Stein’s last book, Appreciation: Painting, Prose, and Poetry. 


SWEDEN 


From Alstens Gard, Alsten, Axe. GauFFIn sends the following in French: “It 
is a long time since I had the great pleasure of receiving from you a most in- 
teresting booklet, The Journal of Aesthetics for September 1946. ... Thank you 
very warmly for not having forgotten me. Inthe Journal which I have received, 
there is an essay which has greatly interested me: ‘The Revulsions of Goya,’ by 
FreperIck §. Wicut. It contains many new things and sets forth surprising 
theories on Goya’s etchings and their relations to the life of the master. Has 
this article been much discussed in the artistic world of the United States? It 
certainly deserves to be. I would like to communicate with the author... .” 


HUNGARY 


In August, SanpoR BAUMGARTEN wrote from Budapest as follows (his previous 
letter appeared in the September (1947) issue): ‘Still in Budapest! For reasons 
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which may be found out by yourself my mission to Lisbon was cancelled at the 
last moment. No need of cultural relations just now. The situation may 
change, but this change does not depend on me. 

“You are probably already in possession of the Revue d’Histoire Comparée with 
my notice init. My other notice will appear in the Athenaeum, but this number 
could not be printed yet. It is the old song about the financial situation of our 
scientific societies. So you have to wait for September. 

“T shall send you two copies of my essay on the Aesthetics of the Modern Spirit. 
I wrote my essay in my most fighting mood, but I do not think that it will change 
the trend of the occidental mind! It may be translated, but I think this is only 
a dream of mine. I always read with the greatest pleasure and profit your 
excellent Journal. I lent the numbers to some friends who liked it too. I wait 
with eagerness for the next number.” 

The Revue d’Histoire Comparée (for 1947, Tome V, No. 2), has indeed arrived. 
It contains a cordial review (pp. 266-8) by Mr. Baumgarten of our special 
Baroque issue (December 1946). This he calls “‘un bel ensemble de trauvax qui 
invitent 4 la méditation.” “En guise d’introduction au probléme discuté,” 
writes Mr. Baumgarten, ““M. Th. Munro, avec une ferveur et un amour de la 
précision dignes d’un docteur du haut moyen Age, s’efforce de disséquer le con- 
cept ‘style’, de montrer comment il faut étudier de son point de vue les objets 
d’art, comment il faut relever les traits essentiels et comment éviter, 4 l’aide de 
distinctions claires et tranchantes, les équivoques qui ont la facheuse tendance 
de surgir 4 tout propos. Son travail se lit comme un excellent chapitre de scolas- 
tique. Nous, pour notre part, nous croyons que, dans le domaine du Geist, un 
peu de vague est excusable. Soyons sincéres: si le baroque avait eu la rigueur 
d’une formule mathématique, aurait-il inspiré tant de travaux, dont quelques-uns 
de haute importance, aurait-il fait miroiter devant les yeux des chercheurs 
des horizons si enchanteurs?” 

Having once been told that he had “‘an eighteenth century mind,” the Editor 
is perplexed to find that he is now back in the Middle Ages, and making steady 
progress toward ancient times. But, seriously, our thanks to Mr. Baumgarten 
for his friendly notice; and more power to him! 

The Revue, by the way, is edited in Budapest at the Institut Paul Teleki 
d’Etudes Danubiennes, and is printed in Paris. Elsewhere, it mentions that 
Western Reserve University has taught central European literature since 1927. 


For this, most of the credit should go to our fellow-member in Cleveland, JosEPH 
REMENYI. 


GERMANY 


Max Dessorr’s portrait is published through the kindness of HELmor KunN 
and Hans Rorue of the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. 

NDessoir’s Buch der Erinnerung, supplied by the latter, was published by the 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag in Stuttgart, 1946. It lists these other books by Dessoir, 
and a biography of him: 

Das Ich: der Traum: der Tod (forthcoming). 

Einleitung in die Philosophie (2nd ed. in preparation). 
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Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft (1923). 

Beitraége zur allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft (1929). 

Vom Jenseits der Seele: die Geheimwissenschaften in kritischer Betrachtung 
(1931). 

Philosophisches Lesebuch, by Dessoir and P. Menzer (1920). 

Die Rede als Kunst (1940). Pub. by Ernst Reinhardt, Munich. 

Maz Dessoir—Mensch und Werk, by Christian Herrmann (1929). 

(Except as noted, all are published by Ferdinand Enke.) 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Since 1941, the name of ANANDA CooMARASWaMy has appeared on the list of 
Editorial Council members in this Journal. Just before his last illness, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy had consented to give the dinner speech in September at the 
Baltimore convention of the American Society for Aesthetics. As a member 
of the Society, he showed at all times a friendly interest in its progress. The 
Society has reason, therefore, to feel a special loss in the death of this great 
philosopher and art-historian, over and above that which is felt by the interna- 
tional world of scholarship. He played a unique and invaluable role in inter- 
preting oriental culture, especially that of India, to the west. 

At the Editor’s request, the following notice was written by his friend and 
former student, Mrs. Marcaret Marcus of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


ANANDA KENTISH COOMARASWAMY 


Born August 22, 1877 in Colombo, Ceylon; died September 9, 1947 
in Needham, Massachusetts 


When in 1942 Ars Islamica published as a tribute to Dr. Coomaraswamy on his 
sixty-fifth birthday a bibliography of his more important publications, they listed 
494 titles. His range of knowledge and scholarly achievement were clearly 
manifest. The world of scholars and of thoughtful men and women has long 
been familiar with the import of his writing, with the precise discipline of his 
thinking, and the radiant clarity of his prose. From this corpus of work it 
emerges that from a very early moment in his career Dr. Coomaraswamy felt 
that modern man most seriously needed to understand the nature and place of 
art in his life, the true nature of God, the understanding of which should not 
divide but bring men together, the nature of man’s life and his final end. He 
wrote of the necessity for understanding that many ‘paths lead to the same 
summit,’ and made clear that the ‘fundamental distinction of Hinduism from 
Christianity, (or Islam), is impossible; to draw a distinction is to divide the 
Truth from itself.” And further he has elucidated the nature and life of “the 
whole man.” ‘‘Man’s activity,” he said “consists in either a making or a doing. 
Both of these aspects of the active life depend for their correction upon the 
contemplative life.” With his exposition of matters of such vital concern he 
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has wrought himself into the fibre of important human endeavor. The number 
of his published works might lead one to believe that he must have spent all his 
time here. This was not true. All that he did came easily forth. 

He himself was essentially a maker and a doer. He was associated with the 
work of the Essex House Press for some years after 1906 and directed the printing 
of many of his own and other works that they published. He was a skilled 
photographer and draftsman, illustrating many of his books with his own im- 
maculate drawings, (notably Yaksas, published by the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington 1931). His brush drawings and water color washes have clarity 
and directness. 

Perhaps one of the most rare of his qualities was his deep conviction that all 
men naturally would and should make ordo. This belief was never used to force 
those with whom he was surrounded, but the strength of his personal presence 
and the power of his vision palpably affected those with whom he came in contact, 
and he made artists of them all, regarding their work as equal in value and im- 
portance to anything that he himself was doing. To call his rare gentleness 
humility does not quite describe his peculiar grace. He was utterly selfless, and 
stood, as he chose to do, an anonymous figure in relation to the true creativeness 
of his work. (He however spoke of this work as ‘“‘the material which I assemble. 
You realize I say nothing, or try to say nothing, that can properly be attributed 
to me individually.”) His generosity and strength for others was boundless. 
No letter he received that was not answered on the same day, no interview denied. 
He had as much time for the simplest and most unimportant person as he had 
for the most learned. His published work is here for us to understand but we 
are bereaved by the loss of this most guileless, generous and great man. 


THE 1947 ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Society for Aesthetics held its fourth convention at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art on September 18, 19,20. Ata dinner in the Sheraton-Belvedere 
Hotel on Friday evening, Lincotn Kirsten spoke on “The Necessity for a 
Lyric Theater,” and KaTHARINE GILBERT gave a brief account of her recent trip 
to Italy. The Director of the Museum, Mrs. Apetyn D. Breeskin, welcomed 
the members on Thursday afternoon. That evening, they were invited by the 
Baltimore Museum of Art to a recital of oriental dances by Tet Ko of New York. 
The Museum also arranged a preview of the La Tausca exhibit of contemporary 
paintings, a cocktail party and a reception after the dance recital. Mmes. 
GerorcE Boas and Lynn D. Poote invited the wives of members to tea on 
Friday afternoon. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

First session (Chairman, RosEMonpD Tuve, Connecticut College): “The Struc- 
ture of Romantic Nature-imagery,” by W. K. Wimsatt, Yale University; “A 
Prevalent Disguise of Badness in Contemporary Verse,” by F. CupwortH 
Fuint, Dartmouth College. 

Second Session (Chairman, Max Scuosn, Carnegie Institute of Technology): 
“The Criteria of an Adequate Aesthetic Theory,” by Henry D. Arxen, Harvard 
University; ‘‘On the Indispensability of Metaphysical Principles in Aesthetics,” 
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by Hetmut Kuun, University of North Carolina; ‘A Consideration of Mor- 
phology as the Common Ground for Aesthetic Theory,” by Mitron C. Nan, 
Bryn Mawr College; “Spontaneity, an Aesthetic Imperative,” by RicHarp 
GUGGENHEIMER, Briarcliff Junior College. 

Third Session (Chairman, THomas Munro, Cleveland Museum of Art): 
“Form, Objectivity, and Pleasure in Aesthetic Theory,” by Max Scuogn; ‘‘Meth- 
ods in the Psychology of Art,” by THomas Munro; “And Now Ultimism,” by 
W. 5S. Rusk, Wells College; “Some Comments on Consistency in Painting,” by 
Hetmut HunGERLAND, California College of Arts and Crafts; “The Art of the 
Dance,” by JAMEs FEIBLEMAN, Tulane University. 

Fourth Session (Chairman, Grorcr Boas, The Johns Hopkins University): 
“On the Content of a Course in Introductory Aesthetics,” by CHARLEs E. Gauss, 
George Washington University; ““The Contemporary Art School,” by Doucias 
MacAey, California School of Fine Arts; ‘Discussion of Teaching of Aesthetics,” 
by Irwin Epman, Columbia University. 

The Board of Trustees of the Society met in two sessions on September 18. 
Members present were: Katharine Gilbert, President; George Boas, Vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas Munro, Douglas MacAgy, Helmut Hungerland, and Rosemond 
Tuve, members of the Board. Lynn D. Poole of The Johns Hopkins University 
was elected as Secretary-Treasurer of the Society and Business Manager of the 
Journal to fill the unexpired term left vacant by the resignation of Dr. Max 
Schoen. On former invitation by the Board, Mr. Poole has been serving pro 
tem in that capacity since May 25, 1947. Mr. Poole presented a report on the 
financial status of the Society and the Journal. The report was accepted. 

It was noted that during the coming month of December three new members 
must be elected to the Board of Trustees. Members whose term expire are 
Thomas Munro, Glen Haydon, and Carl Thurston (deceased). Members of 
the Board suggested the names of Donald Young, Huntington Cairns and Carroll 
Pratt to fill the vacancies. The Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to circulate 
ballots among the members in the manner provided for in the constitution. The 
Board ruled that Dr. Thomas Munro be invited to sit with it at all meetings in 
his capacity as Editor of the Journal. He will become a non-voting member of 
the Board. 

It was dec:ded that the president of the Society be asked to deliver a presiden- 
tial address at the annual banquet during the second year of his or her term; that 
an outside speaker of distinction be asked to deliver an address at the annual 
banquet during the first year of the president’s term of office. The Business 
Manager of the Journal was asked to prepare a report on the number of libraries 
in the United States not now subscribing to the Journal. It was recommended 
that the entire list of Society members be printed once each year in the Journal, 
instead of being distributed on mimeographed sheets. The Secretary-Treasurer 
was instructed to supply this list to the Editor of the Journal. 

The place and time of the next annual meeting were discussed. It was recom- 
mended that the Society accept the invitation of Dr. Henry Aiken to meet at 
Harvard University early in September, 1948. 

Because of several requests for an interpretation of Article VIII of the Con- 
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stitution of the American Society for Aesthetics, the Board requested the Editor 
of the Journal to print their resolution of interpretation of paragraphs two and 
three of Article VIII. This resolution dealt with local groups, and was as follows: 


1. The President may, upon approval of the Board of Trustees, authorize the organiza- 
tion of local groups within The American Society for Aesthetics; and may appoint a 
member of the Society as temporary secretary for a particular group, with power to 
arrange and preside at the first meetings of such group. 

. Each such local group shall proceed as soon as possible to elect its own officers and to 
adopt its own constitution. On condition that its constitution makes membership 
in The American Society for Aesthetics a requirement for membership in the local 
group and that the Board of Trustees of the Corporation approve, such local group 
may Officially call itself ‘“The (name to be selected) Group of the American Society for 
Aesthetics.” 

. Subject to the conditions set forth in Section 2 of this Article VIII, such local groups 
shall be recognized as official groups of the Corporation, but they shall be completely 
autonomous as to officers, meetings, levying of local dues, etc. The officers of such 
local groups shall not be regarded as officers of the Corporation, and neither the local 
officers nor the groups are authorized to take actions or incur expenses binding upon 
the Corporation. 

. Retain the present Section 4 of this Article VIII, except for replacing, wherever they 
occur the words “regional division’’ by the words ‘‘local group.” 


Katharine Gilbert presiding, the annual business meeting of the Society was 
called to order at 11 A.M. on September 20, 1947, in the Members’ Room of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. Dr. Munro was called on to report on the progress 


of the Journal. After his report he asked for suggestions from the members. 
Dr. Boas outlined a method of securing qualified new members. 

The members voted to hold the next annual meeting at Harvard. The Vice- 
President and Secretary Treasurer were instructed by the President to work out 
the details with Dr. Aiken. 


The fourth annual report of the Pacific Coast Division of the A.S.A. has been 
prepared by Hetmut HuNGERLAND and issued to its members. It covers the 
period from June 15, 1946 to June 15, 1947, and includes the following summary 
of activities: 

“Southern District: Two meetings were held by members in the Los Angeles 
area; one on Friday, January 17, 1947 at Occidental College; the speakers were: 
José Rodriquez, Arthur Ripley, Donald Young (chairman). The second meet- 
ing was held on March 29, 1947 at the University of California at Los Angeles; 
the speakers were: Evelyn B. Bull, James H. Breasted, Jr., Matila Ghyka, Ken- 
neth F. Foster, C. J. Ducasse, Helen L. Mathews. 

“Central District: A conference on aesthetics was held in cooperation with the 
Dominican College at San Rafael from August 12, to August 17, 1946, and we 
wish to take this opportunity to express again our thanks for the generous hos- 
pitality extended to us by the Dominican College at San Rafael; the speakers 
were: Abraham Kaplan, Isabel C. Hungerland, David R. Sears, Thomas Munro, 
J. Craig LaDriére, Charles Jones, Helmut Hungerland. 

“The Seminars in Aesthetics continued to meet regularly under the direction 
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of H. Hungerland. The seminar in the Berkeley-Oakland region, now beginning 
its sixth year, met twice a month; the San Francisco seminar, which completed 
its second year, met once a month. 

“The third David Wight Prall Memorial Lecture was presented by Professor 
Curt J. Ducasse on March 22, 1947 at Berkeley. The title of the lecture was 
“Science: Its Nature, Method and Scope.” 

“The fifth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Division was held on May 10th 
and llth, 1947 at Berkeley. The speakers were: Brewster Rogerson, Manuel 
Olguin, Paul R. Farnsworth, Abraham Kaplan, Helmut Hungerland, Josephine 
Miles, Isabel C. Hungerland, Donald Weeks, A. Torres-Rioseco. 

“At the business meeting on May 11, 1947, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed: Resolved that it is the declared policy of the Pacific Coast 
Division of the American Society for Aesthetics to hold itself ready to cooperate 
with any other division or local group of the Society located in the Pacific Coast 
area in holding joint annual meetings, and, further, in the event that any other 
division or local group shall decide not to participate in a joint annual meeting, 
that, nonetheless, it is the policy of the Pacific Coast Division to welcome 
participation and attendance at its annual meeting on the part of individual 
members of such division or local group. 

“Mr. Helmut Hungerland was elected secretary of the Pacific Coast Division.” 

A separate report on the Seminars in Aesthetics listed the following papers as 
presented between October 25, 1946 and June 15, 1947. 

East Bay Area: Exsa Brunswik: “Artists’ self-evaluation as compared with 
evaluation by experts.” ExizaABerH CREED: “Stylistic analysis of the novels of 
Mauriac and Sartre.” Lucren Hanks, Jr.: “Analysis of the concept of Cultural 
Integration.”” Hrxtmut Huncerianp: “The concept of appropriateness in 
painting”; “On the interrelation of artistic form and socio-political organization” 
(Nazi art and aesthetics); “Analysis of the criticisms of E. Waugh’s Brideshead 
Revisited.” Jans McCartuy: “Henry James’s theory of criticism.” JosEPH- 
INE Miss: “The concept of appropriateness (consistency) in poetry.” Brew- 
STER Rogerson: ‘The interrelation of aesthetic theory and artistic production 
in the Seventeenth Century.” Avrom Srrot.: “Scientific method and aesthe- 
tics.” Epwarp Strona: “Analysis of Soviet Art and Aesthetics.” DonaLp 
Weeks: ‘Psychological analysis of Shelley’s symbolism.” JoHn YouTon: 
“The laissez-faire aesthetics of Walter Pater”; “The pragmatic approach to 
literature.” 

San Francisco: SamueL Durr: ‘General semantics and aesthetics.” JOHN 
Gersture: “The relevance of cultural studies for aesthetic criticism.”” Hrtmut 
HuNGERLAND: “Analysis of the criticism of E. Waugh’s Brideshead Rivisited.” 
CHARLES LinpstRom: “Practical and Contemplative Art.” Dorotay MeEr- 
cER: “The relationship between biography and literary criticism.” 


The Aesthetics Division of the American Psychological Association has elected 
as its officers for 1947-48 the following: Paul R. Farnsworth, president; Norman 
Meier, secretary; Norman Meier and H. 8. Langfeld, members of the Council 
of Representatives. 
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In this Journal for March, 1946, pp. 180-187, the Editor published ‘‘Aesthetics 
and Philosophy in American Colleges.” In it, he deplored the scarcity of in- 
troductory textbooks on philosophy which gave due space to aesthetics. Under- 
standing the World, by three of our active members—Max Scuosgn, H. G. 
ScHRICKEL, and VAN Mrerer Ames—devotes one of its three main parts to 
aesthetics, under the heading ‘The World as Enjoyed.” Published in 1947 by 
Harper and priced at $4.00, it will be reviewed in a later issue. 


Brooxs Emeny of Cleveland has been made president of the Foreign Policy 
Association of New York. A life member of the American Society for Aesthe- 
tics, Dr. Emeny has been director and president of the Cleveland Council on 
World Affairs. His work in educating the American public to increased aware- 
ness of international problems has been widely acclaimed by leaders of opinion 
in democratic countries. 

Paut H. GRuMMANN, director emeritus of the Joslyn Memorial Museum in 
Omaha, was given the Nebraska Builders Award by the University of Nebraska 
in June. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Freperick §. WicHT, painter and director of education at the Institute of 
Modern Art in Boston, wrote “The Revulsions of Goya” in this Journal 
for September 1946. 

Kaar.e §. Lauriza is professor of philosophy at the University of Helsinki, 
Finland. He wrote Aesthetische Streitfragen, which was published in 
Helsinki in 1934, with a foreword by Dessoir. 

Max Dessorr’s life and work are summarized in Laurila’s article. See also the 
list of his books under International News and Correspondence, in this issue. 

Harry B. Ler, M.D., is a psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, and research associate 
of the Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis. 

Paut M. Laporre received his Ph.D. in the history of art, archeology, and 
philosophy at the University of Munich. He is now teaching fine arts at 
Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan. 

Henry D. AIKEN is associate professor of philosophy at Harvard University. 

Juan L6prz-Mor 111s is associate professor of Spanish at Brown University. 

Van MerteER Ames, professor of philosophy at Cincinnati University, is on leave 
of absence in Honolulu. 

Craig LADribre, of the Catholic University’s English department, is General 
Literature editor of Erasmus. 

JOSEPHINE MIEs is associate professor of English at the University of California 
in Berkeley, and author of The Vocabulary of Poetry. 

Lucien M. Hanks, JR., is professor of psychology and anthropology at Benning- 
ton College. 

Pau. ZuckeEr is professor of art at Cooper Union in New York City. 

Wiuu1AM S§. Rusk is professor of fine arts at Wells College. 

FREDERICK Dorian is the author of The History of Music in Performance. 

Lynn D. Pootsz is director of public relations at The Johns Hopkins University. 
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1944, and is being continued. The Journal’s significance for the various fields 
of scholarship makes it of interest to a wide reading public. 
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SELECTED WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN RUSH 


edited by Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. 
The writings of Rush display an unusually liberal and visionary mind. His plea for 
the abolition of slavery, and his work in behalf of criminals and the mentally deranged 
are major contributions in the making of a democratic and free America. $5.00 


by Jean-Paul Sartre 
The leader and chief protagonist of Existentialism expounds here what is considered 
the storm center of postwar literature. Defining the ‘‘movement’’, Sartre’s primary 
aim is to stress the freedom of man, in a philosophy that is both frightening and lib- 
erating. $2.7. 


JOURNEY WITHIN 


by Romain Rolland. Translated from the French by Elsie E. Pell. 
Comparable to the confessions of Rousseau, Augustine and Goethe, Rolland’s auto- 
biography is the spiritual Will and Testament of one of the great humanists of our time. 


$3.00 


HOW OUR MINDS WORK 
By C. E. M. Joad 


Developing his theme that mind influences body and body mind at every moment of our 
waking life, Dr. Joad gives a short survey of the nervous system and expounds the 
theory of the emotions. ‘‘Written with great clarity and subtle humor. Recommended 
for mature readers with some philosophical and psychological background.’’—Library 
Journal $2.75 


By Joseph Schillinger 
Running the gamut from the speculative to the practical, and demonstrating how crea- 
tive works may be synthesized through mathematics, Schillinger here achieves the 
integration of science and art, toward which aesthetic philosophers have been working 
since Leonardo da Vinci. $12.00 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

by Alfred North Whitehead 
The twentieth century has produced few men whose achievements in the fields of mathe- 
matics and philosophy can surpass those of Alfred North Whitehead. ‘‘Even his most 
trifling reminiscence bears the authentic stamp of the man’s genius. Apart from the 
profundity and novelty of his thought, the style of his writing expresses genius.’’”— 
Saturday Review of Literature $4.75 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


by Maurice Shore 
Extensive, painstaking documentation has brought this valuable volume to a rich state 
of comprehensive inclusiveness and effective clarity. It is basically the study of the 
educational and psychological principles of Marxian education in Germany, France, 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., covering the years 1847-1947. $4.75 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AMONG THE ARTS 


by Eleanor D. Berman 
Here is an analytical survey of Jefferson's theory and practice in the fields of architec- 
ture, gardening, painting,sculpture, music, poetry, criticism and rhetoric. The relations 
of Jefferson’s aesthetics to his more general views of nature, man and society are also 
discussed. $3.75 


THE INNER LIFE OF PABLO PICASSO 


by Paul Eluard. Translated from the French by Joseph T. Shipley. 
This is essentially a collection of the works of Pablo Picasso, controversial figure in 
modern art, whom many consider the greatest living painter. The full-page reproduc- 
tions, from every period of the artist’s growth, have been selected by his close friend, 
the poet Paul Eluard. Illustrated. $4.75 
SHOSTAKOVICH, THE MAN AND HIS WORK 

by Ivan Martynov 
A true and sympathetie picture of the life of Dmitri Dmitrievich Shostakovich, and an 
authoritative review of the musie which is said to reflect the true spirit of the Soviet 
people. A complete catalogue of his compositions is included. $3.75 
FROM BEETHOVEN TO SHOSTAKOVICH 

by Maz Graf 


Having as its theme the origin, the romance and the psychology of musical composition, 
the how and why of the composing process is discussed here in a fascinating and authentic 
manner by the eminent Viennese music critic. $4.75 


THEORY OF HARMONY 


by Arnold Schoenberg 


Composer Schoenberg outlines in readable and scholarly fashion his modern theories 
of harmony in music that have won for him the title of ‘the Father of Atonality.’’ $7.50 


SOVIET BALLET 


by Juri Slonimsky 
A richly illustrated book, this work is written by Russians, and deals with their most 
expressive form of artistic production. Includes the names of all the outstanding danc- 
ers and choreographers of the Soviet Union. $4.75 
THE STORY OF DANCE MUSIC 

by Paul Nettl 
The first comprehensive work tracing the development of music in relation to the dance. 
Contains profuse and illuminating musical illustrations; prefaced by Martha Graham. 

$4.75 


RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURE 


by Arthur Voyce 


A first-hand survey on Russian architecture of the last century, with special emphasis 
on the past reformative twenty-five years. Profusely illustrated. $5.75 
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